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gance and perfect fit- 
| ting qualities. As a 
further safeguard for 
you — look for the Col- 
legian Label — shown 
above. It’s on every 
Collegian coat. If you 
find it on your coat, 
you’ve bought the best 
clothes money can pay 
for and of which fact 
timeissuretoconvince 
you. If you want a really comfortable coat for cold weather ask for an Adler 
Ulster. As makers of these garments this house is world famous. There is 
character, style and warmth in such coats as we show here. Prices $12.00 
to $25.00 for Chinchilla frieze or Vicuna garments. Astrakhan Lined Coats, 
of rich appropriate Black overcoat fabrics, fur collar, $35.00 to $50.00. Write 
us for the name of the clothier selling these clothes in your town, and a copy 
of our latest style book — mailed free. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Makers of Nobby Clothes— MILWAUKEE 
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RUSSIA AND HER RULERS 


USSIA at this moment is passing through A have } hila: 
a crisis Which may result in anything yY W.. e E D fa ‘ } entre ¢ 

from a world-wide earthquake to a isted of } not enco 
mere readjustment of 
ments. No one ventures to prophesy except ‘ erme ‘ never re 


that in this land of paradoxes it is always the I —The Czar and His Family ‘ , { th | * 


unexpected that will happen. The utmost 


her domestic arrange- — —— aved 1 , r 

















that the most venturesome speculator will ent 
attempt in the way of forecast is that, whatever else ‘ is tl ( he 
will go under, the Czardom will survive Not the old Michael } 
unlimited Czardom, for the present Czar has already A \ 
self-limited his own autocracy, but still a Czardom of fy ‘ | nove 
some kind; a mystical, traditional, legendary, monarch- or i \ ‘ ‘ 
ical fetish which is indispensable as a rallying-centre for eep his } ex cor 
the largest and most heterogeneous conglomeration of ies and que hich at ‘ } 
white skins ever gathered together in a single Empire ‘ } rs, | he 
The Social Democrats, who are strong in the manu- hen, accor he } } 
facturing towns, of which there are abc.t a dozen in all me The I ' } 
Russia, talk about a Republic. But outside the shadow by e h 
of the factory chimneys, in the vast expanses of the with H t 
Slavonian land, alike in the forests of the Northland or ea na ne ‘ Bu 
in the fertile ste ppes of the South, the vast majority of overtook | I ! } 1 Nic 
the dwellers in the villages have no other conception of Il found h it the ‘ ‘ | 
a government but that it is the expression of the will of the n ditl t thror } hout ud 
the Czar. quate trair he | | , 
The villages must havea Czar, and at least three-fourths If in the ershad ny pre il ‘ atit 
of the Russians live in villages. If from some aérial ship conjoined to th dome afte Alexand 
you could look down upon the immense area which lies 111 we find the key to the unpreparedness of Nicl 
between the Balkan, the Caucasus and the Himalayas 11 for the duties of the Czardom, another must be sougl 
and the North Pole, it would seem one immeasurable in the character of his mother Phe Prine Dag 
expanse of woodland, of prairie or arable land, dotted over of Denmark, now known as the Dowager | re 
with hundreds of thousands of clumps of thatched cottages, the little brown flocks of the Russia, comes from the famous Danish family whose marriages have made the hing 
Russian sheepfold over which as a more or less beneficent shepherd the Czar rules as of Denmark the grandfather of European royalt The King of Greece, the Queer 
vicegerent of God. That is the fixed faith of the Russian peasant, a faith which has of England, the Dowager Empress of Russia are his childre The ¢ of R 
triumphed over such crucial tests as the apparition from time to time of Czars criminal and the King of Norway are | grandchildrer The Danish royal far POSKeNse 
Czars lunatic and Czars incapable It is not likely to disappear because the latest o great qualitic It charming, amicable ar rac pl i 
the Czars was driven against his will into an unsuccessful war, or even because in har prolific of offspring But it has the defects of its qualiti« ind although every o1 
dling a grave internal crisis he has not shown the energy of Peter the Great or the likes the royal Danes, they are not very commanding pe nalit i ire | 
resolution of Alexander III. Even if the whole imperial family were blotted out in) means without character. But their princesses are not fashioned of th tuff 
one fell swoop, the most advanced revolutionaries admit that, after a brief and which Elizabeths or Catherines are evolved 
abortive Republican experiment, the Czardom would come back via Cwsarisn To the 
Russians a Czar is as indispensable as a queen-bee is to a hive Nicholas’ Views on Eastern Questions 
It may, therefore, not be inappropriate to begin the series of sketches of Russia of 
to-day and her rulers present and prospective by an attempt to enable the reader to ‘ar Princess Dagmar, like het er Alexandra, adapted | t ob 
form some kind of an idea of the leading members of the imperial famil For that to the exigencies of the court into which she had been tra Never was ther 
task I am at once qualified and hampered by the fact that I have the privilege of their a more loyal wife than the Empress of Alex ler LI1, and she t irded 
acquaintance; in some cases, | may even say without boasting, of their personal frien: little than treasor ha hwa 1 th hes of { } 
ship. Nothing appears to be easier, to judge from many books and articles writter tellectual developmet tl hildre Perha 
about the Czar and his relations, than to paint a vivid and a yruesome picture of the rul tI he same ha ascendet! ! ( } ! 
ing family in Russia, when you draw upon your imagination for your facts, and allow the harm which the unchecked gratification of { fY 
prejudice to supply the background, and hatred the perspective But when vou have t« too much overshadowed | I ul t t 
write about men and women whom you have met and whom in all probability you wil bracing blast of the outside air All he } } 
meet again, it is more difficult, nor does the fact that the men and women are of impe their devotion ret ble f bt! 
rial rank in the least lessen the difficulty Nevertheless, I will attempt to describe then mother ‘ 
as I know them, not certainly setting down aught in malice, but endeavoring to spea! lhe first serious attempt to equip the } I bict 
the truth in all simplicity, without giving offense or adding in any way toa burden which — before |} “ Nict I 
is already too great to be borne by any mortal through India, and the ad is I ! il ! th 
of the | pire which all Russians a | 
A Czar Unschooled in Affairs of State India,’ he told me year terward It dor 
ment is too « ly foray ila nthati ‘ ‘ ‘ t 
LEXANDPER III, the father of the present Czar, and the husbar of the Dowager the British and the Indiar ! nut ! hr lt ! t ! 1a 
Empress, was the first Emperor with whom I had ever occasion to speak. It 1 hen in Japan |} attacked i Japan he | 
eighteen vears since I met him in the palace at Gatschina and heard from his lips tl ord, dealing | ht « I 
whole ordered plan of Russian policy in Asia and in Europe to which he adhered until I cousin of Greece is nea 1 and th ! I 
premature death If I refer to him it is because it is in his character that we must seel head dealt | a Japanes rast nha 
the key to the secret of the present reign Alexander I1]1] was essentially a strong mat relating to the Emperor's health and others to t t ! ! 
Physically he was tall, muscular, full of energy He could crumple up a horseshoe i They are all lic The J I ! 
his hand as if it were of pasteboard, and tear a pac of ecards across the middle as if it asa sample of thea | ! 
were a sheet of paper. Me ntally he was massive rather than mobile, but the stal l t ! H 
of his resolutions gave a certain dignity toa policy which it otherwise lacked Above a preposterous! It was only the a 
things, Alexander II loathed a liar as the gates of hell He spoke littl but hat he Japanese, | have alwa ed th ry mucl 
said he stuck to His word was as good as his bone Every one felt n dealing UY the war more nan ne He i ne ort 
him that they had to do with a creature of simple elemental sincerit He was not vho for some year 
far-seeing statesman, but he was animated by a consuming passion for peace. Call intil that friendship was chilled that the darker shade gather 
to the throne by the bomb that slew his father in the streets of his capital, his life v Nicholas came back by Sibe H } h } ' ! 
one long series of hairbreadth escapes from the mines and the machinations of the that the domination of Asiatic races by | i neith R ‘ 
errorists. Of an intensely affectionate nature, he was never really happy excepting it Empire seemed to him vast enough for any ambition, and the last thing that he di 


the society of his wife and children He loved to have them with him and he loved t« ‘ advance its frontier After his return, he had a more painful ir ition into tk 
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grimmer responsibilities of Empire in the duty placed 
upon him in connection with the famine which in 1891 
afflicted European Russia. But in political affairs he 
was aimost entirely unversed when, in 1894, at the age 
of twenty-six, he was suddenly called to the Russian 
throne. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding the famine and theround- 
the-continent trip, when Nicholas came to the throne he 
was about as unqualified to play the réle of autocrat as any 
living man. He was diffident, and as nervous as a débu- 
tante in : ilroom. He was of a loving, affectionate 
nature, full of generous aspirations, but absolutely with- 
out any actual experience of the rough workaday world. 
He had suffered a great shock by the unexpected death of 
his idolized father, and he clung all the more closely to 
his widowed mother. The simplicity and modesty of his 
nature made him realize intensely the contrast between his 
own boyish ignorance and the immense pinnacle of abso- 
lute power to which he had been so suddenly elevated. 
For, though a great deal of practical education had been 
denied him, he had been brought up in the atmosphere of 
a secluded court whose spiritual and intellectual director 
was M. Pobiedonesteff and whose one all-pervading maxim 
was that Autocracy, Orthodoxy and Nationality are the 
three foundations of Russia's greatness. His boyhood wa 
assed in the midst of the pleasing illusion that the Czardom 
was not only the divinely appointed, providential instru- 
ment for the salvation of the nation, but that the whol 
hundred millionsof Russians were happily and enthusiastic- 
ally conscious of the blessings vouchsafed them in the exist- 
He accepted this comfortable belief 
as children accept the good things of this life, as part of the 
natural order of the universe, and he harmonized it with 
the occasional bombs of the Nihilists with no more difficulty 
than devout believers find in reconciling the existence of 








ence of thesovereign 





evil with a universe created by universal love. 

The death of his father summoned him from the fairy- 
land of a secluded childhood into the stern realities of actual 
life Death is a stern monitor, and he was soon to experi- 

nee how uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. Death 
ind marriage, the most momentous episodes in human ex- 
tence, are usually separated by an interval long enough 
to render it impossible for the funeral bakemeats to coldly 
furnish forth the marriage feast But the exigencies of 
the Russian Court rendered it necessary that the nev 
Emperor should pass almost at once from the grave of hi 
to the chamber of his bride. Alexander IIL died 
November 1, 1804; Nicholas married on November 14 in 
the same year Princess Alexandra Alix of Hesse. He was 


ire 


twenty-six, she was twentv-two Thev both were born 
in the Russian May which lags thirteen days behind the 
May of Western lands. There had been a brief but de- 


lightful courting-time in the previous spring, when the 
outhful lovers spent a month on the reaches of the upper 





natural bent of this temperament was strengthened by 
the necessity, from which he could not escape in the first 
year of his reign, of subordinating his own personal wishes 
and ideas to those of the grave and experienced statesmen 
whom he inherited from his father’s Cabinet. 

Never was mortal man less qualified to be an autocrat 
than the youth upon whom descended in all its crushing 
weight the well-nigh insupportable burden of the unlimited 
autocracy. By nature full of a beautiful idealism, dream- 
ing as a boy of being ‘‘the people’s king,” like Scott’s hero, 
James of Scotland, in the Lady of the Lake, he found him- 
self the responsible chief of a vast administration compelled 
to deal at every turn with the grim, stern facts of life. The 
modus vivendi established by his predecessors between the 
ideals and the realities of life seldom erred by yielding too 
much to the former side, and Nicholas II found himself 
within the iron bars of destiny which yielded as little to his 
pleading as the wires of a lark’s cage to the lay of the impris- 
oned songster. With a philosophy not uncommon to mor- 
tals, he reconciled himself to his fate by a cheerful optimism 
which enabled him to see the best side of everything, even 
when it was most opposed to his own wishes. It is difficult 
to imagine two temperaments more diverse than those of 
the young Emperor and his aged tutor and master, the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod: the one a young, impulsive 
optimist, idealistic and inexperienced; the other an old, 
cynical pessimist, without hope and without ideals. 


The Captive of the Servants 


M POBIEDONESTEFF—with whom was linked M 
4¥Le DPurnovo, Minister of the Interior -- began by crush- 
ing in the bud at the very threshold of the reign the gener- 
ous, confiding hopes of the nation in their new sovereign. 
On the fateful day when the newly-ascended Emperor had 
to meet the delegates from the representatives of the na- 
tion, his old ministers put into his mouth a bitterly wound- 
ing speech which destroyed like a winter frost the budding 
promise of the springtime of the reign. The Zemstvo of 
I'wer, in its address, ventured to express a hope that the 
Emperor would enforce the law equally upon his officials as 
upon his other subjects. This was resented as lise-ma je 
by M. Durnovo and M. Pobiedonesteff. They reported to 
the Emperor that the Twer address was so seditious it was 
impossible for them to lay it before him. The existence 
of such sentiments among the Zemstvos, they assured him, 
demanded a severe rebuke, and they framed for him a 
speech in which he rebuked all those who indulged in 
idiotie dreams” concerning the participation of the 
elected represt ntatives of the pe ople in the rovernment of 
the Empire. With this they coupled a round, mouth- 
filling declaration in favor of the maintenance of the 
absolute autocracy. It must have cost Nicholas I] a 
bitter moment when he read this harangue and prepared 
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for its rehearsal. But he did not realize, nor did even his 
sinister advisers, the ruinous effect which that speech had 
upon the fortunes of his reign. It cut up by the roots the 
hopes of the nation, which settled down sullenly into the 
apathy of despair. 

Nicholas II from that moment became the more or 
less helpless captive of the officials—the bureaucracy 
which runs the machine, the ‘‘permanents"’ who control 
the transient politicals who from time to time are nominally 
in charge of Ministries. The strength of a Czar to control 
his own officials lies in the confidence which he inspires in 
his people. If he is not their tribune, he becomes merely 
the chief Tchmovnik in the hands of the whole hierarchy 
of Techmovniks. Nicholas I] was cheated out of that con- 
fidence by the “‘idiotie dreams’’ speech before his reign 
wasa yearcld. He was deprived of any chance of recover- 
ing it by the adroit use which was made by his masters of 
the threats of the Terrorists. He was kept sechided fron 
his subjects. Nicholas II delights in travel He enjoys 
nothing so much as moving about from place to place, 
meeting new faces, encountering fresh experiences. But, 
under a plea of the need for protecting him against assassin2- 
tion, all this was forbidden him. He was warned against 
appearing in public. He often disregarded these warnings, 
and until a year ago he might be seen driving almost un- 
attended through the streets of St. Petersburg. But the 
constant pressure of the official environment tended more 
and more to seclude him from the eves of his subjects, 
until at last he became almost a recluse at Peterhof, or at 
Tsarskoe-Selo, or at Livadia; an absentee monarch on the 
outside rim of Russia. 

The combined influence of the Techmovniks and of the 
Terrorists was powerfully reénforced, although quite un- 
intentionally, by the affectionate solicitude of his wife 
The Empress Alexandra Feodorovna, a young and beauti 
ful girl of twenty-two, came to her bridegroom almost as 
unversed in the affairs of the world as her husband. If he 
had suffered from the too great overshadowing of parental 


love, she suffered from the opposite. Her mother, the 
good Princess Alice, had died when the daughter was six 
Her father, the Grand Duke Ludwig IV, was not happy 
in his widov erhood, and he died two ears before her 
marriage. The marital experiences of her sister Elizabeth, 
who had married the Grand Duke Serge in 1884, had beer 
even more unhappy. 
ful as the sunrise and graceful as a fawn, but she was 
German, not Russian. She was a stranger in a strane 
land. She was reserved and shy. The severe etiquette 
of the Court, which forbids subjects to speak to their 
sovereign until they are first spoken to, created round the 
Empress a vacuum of silence ill to be borne. When she 
first arrived in Russia before her marriage, she brought 
with her the simple ways of the princesses of Hesse, and her 
unceremonious proposal to go a-shopping on the Nevski 

Prospect nearly paralyzed 

with horror the Mistress 

of the Court. She had 





The young Empress was as beauti- 





not a particle of that in- 


astle [Yieste rday=pby Reginald Wright Kaufiman stinet of theatrical effect 


which is inborn in the 








Thames Then began the 
iv! of a love which has 
leepened and strength 

ened with the years, and 
} J it ws ent th} 

t } ace 
tna tal the | 
per he t t of all 
! care and troubl 





ingenuous, open- 
earted young man I have 


eldom met But it was 


ca life, a very wv, is 
uch a boy as his brother 


must have been when he 














wa summoned 

ad ron rh Wh 

dominan ote f th ~ ths 

Sinaia’ ohas “oe In th 

ympathetie receptivit Oh 

hich, combined it} T 
a-hearts amia The 
ters hi i 7 oO RB 

of the ost de htfu 

companions, but oneof the 

vorst of disputants His instinet is always Sur 


to admit the force of whatever arvument 
addressed to him, his one thought is how to 
agree with his companion rather than to di 
sent from him, to see the good even in the 
worst of men and of things, and to avoid, if 
possible, the rough and cragyy corners of 


angular dissent. It is easy to see how the 


the 


In the Valley of Contentment, just bevond the Hills of Old, 
Where the streams are always silver and the sunshine always gold, 


> the hour is ever morning and the skies are never gray, 
yellow haze of springtime stands the Castle Yesterday 


> friends we've had as maid and lad; the songs that we have 
echoes of their music cannot quite have died awav, 
ut still must thrill the rooftree of the Castle Yesterday 





And the loving hearts we knew there in the time of trust and truth, 
‘ly sull they wait behind us in the Pantheon of Youth! 
But the Angel of the Valley at the portal bars our way, 

And a flaming sword forbids us from the Castle Yesterday. 


When the pilgrimage is ended, may we turn then, may we change 
To the vanished and familiar from the present and the strange ? 
Whoso chooses to his Heaven —I shall be content to stay 

Where the ghosts of dead years wander through the halls of Yesterday. 


seasons thatwe spent there when the whole wide world was young; 
sung! unending. He has to sign 


Hohenzollerns She 
shrank into herself, and 
concentrated her life more 
and more upon the one 
man in the world who 
thoroughly understood 
her and who lavished upor 
her all the wealth of a very 
affectionate nature. She 
lived only for her husband, 
nd, by a not unnatural, 
although unfortunate 
logic of the heart, she may 
perhaps have argued that 
he should as completely 
live for her. Hence the 
heautiful devotion of a 
happily married pair com- 
bined with the intrigues 
of the Tehmovniks and 
the threats of the Terror- 
ists to seclude Nicholas II 
from his subjects. 
rhe routine work of ¢ 
Emperor is wearing 








i 





official papers all day long, 
with brief intervals de- 
voted to the more or less 
perfunctory reception of 
oflicials, home or foreign. The Czar has a 
treadmill of a throne. With the exceptior 
of intervals for exercise, occasional duck- 
shooting when at Peterhof, and at rare in- 
tervals a short cruise among the lovely isles of 
the Finnish archipelago, he is chained to. the 
laboring oar from sunrise to sundown. When 
(Concluded on Page 3 

































ATURDAY afternoons, when the 
town is full, and farmers are 
coming in to the office to pay 

their subscriptions for the Weekly, it 
is our habit, after the paper is out, to 
sit in the office and consider with one 
another, as we look over into Main 
Street, where perhaps five hundred peo- 
ple are milling, the nature of our par- 
ticular little can of angle worms and 
its relation to the great forces that 
move the world. The town often seems 
to us to be dismembered from the 
earth, and to be a chunk of humanity 
drifting through space by itself, like a 
vagrant star, forgot of the law that 
governs the universe. Go where our 
people will, they find change; but when 
they come home, they look out of the 
hack as they ride through town, seeing 
the old familiar buildings and _ bill- 
boards and street-signs, and say with 
surprise, as Matthew Boris said after a 
busy and eventful day in Kansas City, 
where he had been marketing his steer 
Well, the old 


right on the sam 





town seems to keep 

The old men in town seem always to 
Nave been old, and though the middk 
aged do over the 
young men remain 
perennially young, and when they grow 
fat or dry up, and their hair thins and 
whitens, they are still called by their 
diminutive names, and to most of us 


sometimes step 


old-age line, the 


they are known as sons of the old men 
Here a new house goes up, and there a 
new store is built, but they rise slowly 
and every one in town has time to go 
through them and over them, and crit 





cise the architectural taste of the build- 
ers, so that by the time a building is 
finished it seems to have grown into the 
original consciousness of the people, and to be a part of 
their earliest memories 
school, and we go to church and learn 


We send our children to Sunday 
now God's reward 
and His punishments fell upon the men of old, who were 
faithful or recreant; but we don’t seem to be like the men 
of old, for we are neither very good nor very bad—hardly 
worth God's while to sort us over for any uncommon lot 
Only once, in the case of John Markley, did the Lord reach 
And that 


ts of our 


into our town and show His righteous judgment 
judgment was shown so clearly through the hea 
people that very likely John Markl 


it the judgment of God at all, but the prejudice of the 


does not consider 


neighbors 


When we have talked over the case of John Markley ir 





he office, we have generally ended our talk by wonderir 





whether God— or whatever one care 





to call the force t 
operates the moral laws, as well as those that in our igno- 
rance we set apart as the physical laws of the world 

or whether 


He does not move with His blessings and chastisement 


whether God moves by cataclysm and accidents 
through human nature as it is, in the ordinary 
the | settled that in our 
otfice any more than they have in the great schools, and a 
John Markley has ne 


treatment of him, being game to the end, it will never be 


Nusiness of 


ves of men But we have never 
ver said what he thought of the towr 


known which side of our controversy is right 

Years ago, perhaps as long ago as the drought of seventy 
four, men began calling him Honest John Markley He 
was the fairest man in town, and he made money by it, for 
r, Which was 
the year of the big wheat crop, farmers stood in line half ar 


when he opene d his little bank Centennial y 





a 


hour at a time, at the door of his bank, waiting to give him 


their money. He was a plain, uncollared, short-whiskered 

man, brown-haired and gray-eyed, whose wife always made 

town, kept hit 
Ma and she 


Markley so insistently that when we 


his shirts and, being a famous cook 

round and chubby. He referred to her 
called him “Pa 

elected him State 
National bank, in 1880, the town and county 
used to calling him Senator Markley, so *‘ Pa’’ Markley it 
was until after his Senatorial fame had been forgotten 
rheir children had grown up and left home before the 
boom of the eighties came i 





Senator, after he made his bank a 


couldn't get 





me girl went to California ar 
the boy to South America; and when John Markley begar 
to write his wealth in six figures. which is almost beyond 
the dreams of avarice in a town like ours —he and his wife 
were a lonely couple and knew little what to do with their 
income 

They bought new furniture for their parlor, and the 
Ladies’ Missionary Society of the First Methodist Church, 
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came into our office and whispered 


Markley’s abstracts 
to the man at the desk that there was a little paper filed in 


Markley 


about as consistent 


circumstances, Mr 
little 
Lennan didn't say what it 


under the 


would say as 


the court which, 
would rather we 


with our policy in such cases 


was, and backed out bowing and eating dirt, and we sent 
a bov hot-foot to the courthouse to find what had been 
filed. The boy came back with a copy of a petition for 


alleging 
when he 


divorce that had been entered by John Markley, 


desertion. John Markley did not face the town 


brought his suit, but left for Chicago on the afternoon 
train, and was gone nearly a month. The broken little 
woman did not come back to contest the case, and the 
divorce was granted 

The day before his wedding to Isabel Hobart, John 


Markley shaved off his grizzled brown beard, and showed 
f cunning and brutal that 
said that she wished to make him 


the town a face so strong and 


men were shocked; the 


appear young, and the shave did drop ten years from his 
countenance But it uncovered his soul so shamelessly 
that it seemed immodest to look at his face. Upon their 
return from their wedding trip, the employees of the Mark- 
ley Mortgage Company, at John Markley’s suggestion, 
gave a reception for the bride and groom, and the Lord 
first laid a visible stripe on John Markley when he stood 


with his bride for three hours, waiting for the thousand 
invited guests who never came Alphabetical’’ Morrison, 
who owed John Markley money A and had to vo, told us in 
the office the next day that John Markley in evening 


clothes, with his great paunch swathed in a white silk vest, 
smirking like a gorged jackal, showing his fellow-townsmen 
for the first time his coarse, yellow teeth and his thin, cruel 
lips, looked like cartoon of his former self 
Colonel Morrison did not describe the bride, but she passed 
offies going the rounds of the drv-goods 
tores, giggling with the men clerks —a picture of sin, that 
made men wet their lips. She was big, oversexed, animal 
rattling in silks, with 


which seemed to glow like 


some horrible 


our that day 


and feline an aura of sensuousness 
around her 
flicker of kindne or 


the town tinctively 


a coal, without a 
id which all 


something 





shame or sweetness, a 
must clinker into 


ars went by 


knew ins 
black and ugly 
So the 


not darkened by our peopl 


as the ye 
threshold of the cottage on Exchange Street was 
And when the big house went 
though it cost John Mark 
who had been so reticent about his 
affairs in other years, tried to talk of the house to his old 
friends, telling them expansively that he was putting it up 
so that the town would have something in the way of a house 
for public gatherings But he aroused no responsive ¢ nthu- 
siasm, and long before the big opening reception his fervor 
had been quenched. And though we are a curious people, 
were all anxious to know how the 


up —a palace for a country tow! 


ley only $25,000 — he 


inside of 
only 
the social pretenders, and the traveling men’s wives at 
the Metropol Mrs. Markley 
had met when she was boardir g dur 


and though we 
the new house looked, we did not go to the rece ption 


whom 


my the week they moved, gathered 
to hear the orchestra from Kansas 
City to eat the Topeka caterer's 
food, and to fall down on the newh 

waxed floors of the Marklev mansior 

But our profs onal instinct at the 
office told us that the town was eager 
for news of that house, and we tool 
three columns to write up the recep 
tior ind our deseription of the 
place began with the nming-pool 
in the cellar and ended with the 


It took John Markley a long time 
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Y.M.C. A., as the whole town would subscribe combined 
He mended church roofs under which he never had sat; 
he bought church bells whose calls he never heeded, and 
paid the greater part of the pipe-organ debts in two stone 
churches. Colonel Morrison remarked in the office one day 
that John Markley was raising the price of popular esteem 
0 high that none but the rich could afford it. ‘‘ But,” 
chuckled the Colonel, ‘‘ [notice old John hasn’t got a corner 
on it, and he doesn’t seem to have all he needs for his own 
use.’’ For the wrench that tore open his treasure-chest 
loosened John Markley's hard face, and he began to smile 
He became as affable as a man may who has lived for fifty 
years silent and self-contained. He beamed upon his old 
friends, and once or twice a week he went the rounds of the 
stores making small purchases, to let the clerks bask in 
his sunlight 

If a new preacher came to town the Markleys went to his 
church, and Mrs. Markley tried to be the first woman to call 
on his wife. All the noted campaign speakers assigned to 
our town were invited to be the Markleys’ guests, and Mrs 
Markley sent her husband, red-necktied, high-hatted and 
tailor-made, to the trains to meet the distinguished guest, 
and if the man was as much as a United States Senator, 
Markley hired the band, and in an open hack rode in solemn 
state with his prize through the town behind the tinkling 
cymbals, and then, with much punctility, took the states- 
man up and down Main Street afoot, into all the stores and 
offices, introducing him to the common people. At such 
times John Markley was the soul of cordiality. He seemed 
hungry for a kind look and a pleasant word with his old 
friends. About this time his defiant eyes began to lose 
their boring-points, and to wander and hunt for something 
they had lost. When we had a State convention of the 
dominant party, the Markleys saw to it that the Governor 
and all the important people attending, with their wives, 
stopped in the big house. The Markleys gave receptions 
to them, which the men dared not ignore, but sent their 
wives out of town and went alone. This familiarity with 
politicians probably gave the Markleys the idea that they 
might help their status in the community if John Markley 
ran for Governor. He announced his candidacy, and the 
Kansas City papers, which did not appreciate the local 
situation, spoke well of him; but his boom died in the first 
month, when some of his old friends called at the backroom 
of the bank to tell him that the Democrats would air his 
family affairs if he made another move. He looked up 
pitiably into Ab Handy’s face when the men were done 
talking and said: ‘‘ Don’t you suppose they'll ever quit? 
Ain't they no statute of limitation?"’ And then he rose and 
stood by his desk with one arm akimbo and his other hand 
at his temple as he sighed: ‘‘Oh, h—1, Ab— what's the use? 
Tell ‘em I'm out of it!”’ 

Mrs. Markley seems to have shut him out of the G. A. R., 
thinking maybe that the old boys and their wives were not 
of her social level, or perhaps she had some idea of playing 
even with them, because their wives had not 
recognized her; but she shut away much of her 
husband's social comfort when she barred his 
comrades, and they in turn grew harder to him 
than they were at first. As the Markleys 
entered their second year, Mrs. Markley 
in the big house, with only the new people from 
the hotel to eat her dinners, and with only the 
beer-drinking from the West Side to 
dance in the attic ballroom, had much time to 
think, and she bethought her of the lecturers 
who were upon the college lecture course, where- 


Markley 


alone 


crowd 


upon John had to carve for authors 
and explorers, and an occasional Senator or 


Congressman, who paid for his dinner and 


after a hard eve w'’s work on the 


lodging, nit 
platform, by sitting up on a gilded high-backed 














to realize that the town was done 

with him, for there was no uprising and uncomfortable chair in the stately reception- 
no demonstratior ust a gradual Z 7 room of the Markley home, talking John into a 
loosening of h hold upon the com- snore, before Isabel let them go to bed Isabel 
munit In othe ears his neigh The Shave Did Drop Ten sent the accounts of these affairs to the offiee 
bors ha urged hir and expected Years from His Countenance for us to print, with the list of invited guests, 
hit ‘ e on the chool-boare But it Uncovered His Soul so who never acce pte d And the town grinned 
ol hich he had been chairman fora Shamelessly that it Seemed At the end of two vears John Markley’s fat wit 
doz ars, but the spring that the Immodest to Look at His Face = toi him that it was a losing fight. He had been 
big house Was opened a woman was dropped from the head of the Merchants’ Asso- 
elected int place At the June meeting of the Methodist ciation ; he was cut off the executive committee of the Fair 
Conference a new director was chosen to fillJohn Markley’s he was not asked to serve on the railroad committee. And 
place on the college board, and when he canceled his annual — his old friends, when he ir ed them over to nd the 
ubscription no one came to ask him torenew it. Inthefall evening at his house, alwavs had good excuses lich they 
his party selected a new ward committeeman and, though gave him later over the telephone, and their wives, who 
Markley had been treasurer of the committee for a dozen fsed to call him by his first name, hardly recognized him 
years, hi uccessor Was named from the other bank. and on the street He quit coming to our office with pieces 
they had the grace not to come to Markley with the sub- for the paper telling the town his views on this or that 
acription-paper asking for mone It took some time for. local matter. And he gradually gave up the fight for his 


} 


the sense of the tuation to penetrate John Markley 


whereupon the fight begar 


thick sku in earnest, and men 
around town said that John Markley had knocked the lid 
off his barrel He doubled his donation to the county 





at the head of every 
brought 


campaign fund; he crowded himself 


subscription-paper; and frequently he us com 


offering to give as much money him- 
or the 


munications to print 


self, for the library Provident Association, or the 





old place on the school board 


The clerks in the Markk V Mortgage ( ompany office sa\ 
that he fell into a moody way, and would come to the office 
and refuse to Also, as the big 
house often glowed until midnight for a dance of the social 
culls, shorts and mill ends who used the Markley ballroom, 
rent free, as a convenience, John Markley grew to have a 
sleepy look by day, and lines came into his red, shaved face 


speak to any one for hours 
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At Night After a Hard Day’s Work He Smoked a Cob-Pipe in the 
Basement, Where He Could Spit into the Furnace and 
Watch the Fire Until Nine o'Clock 


He grew anxious about his health, and a hundred worries 
tightened his belt and shook his great fat hand just the 
least in the world, and when through some gossip that his 
wife brought him from the kitchen he felt 
an old friend burn his soul like caustic, for many days he 
would brood over it And finally care began to chisel 
down his flinty face, to cut the fat from his bull neck, so 
that the cords stood out, and, through staring in impotent 
rage and pain at the ceiling in the darkness of the night 
red rims began to worm around his eyes. He was not sixty 
years old then, and he had lashed himself into seventy 

But his money-cunning did not grow dull. He kept his 
golden touch and his impotent dollars piled higher and 
higher. The pile must have mocked Isabel Markley, for 
it could bring her nothing that she wanted. She stopped 
trving to give big parties and receptions. Her social efforts 
tapered down to little dinners for the new people in town 
But as the dinner hour grew near she raged— so the serv- 
ants said~ whenever the telephone rang, and in the end 
she had to give the dinner scheme up, too 

So there came a time when they began to take trips to 
the seashore and the mountains, flitting from hotel to hotel 
And in the office we knew when they changed quarters, for 
at each resort John Markley would see the reporters and 
give out a long interview, which was generally prefaced by 
the statement that he was a prominent Western capitalist 
who had refused the nomination for Governor or for Sena 
tor, or for whatever Isabel Markley happened to think of 
and papers containing these interviews, marked in green 
ink, came addressed to the office in her stylish, angular 
hand. Or, during grand opera season, one might see the 
Markleys hanging about the great hotels of Chicago or 
Kansas City, he a tired, sleepy-faced, prematurely old mar 
and she 
varnished 


the scorn of 





who seemed to be counting the hours till bedtime, 
a tailored, rather over-fed figure, with a freshly 
and unhea bright, bold eyes, walking slightly 
ahead of her shambling companion, looking 
about her in search of some indefinite 
from her life 

One day John Markley shuttled into our office, bedi 
as usual, and fumbled in his pocket for several minutes 
before he could find the copy of the Mexican Herald con- 
of his boy's death in Vera Cruz He 
passed the time of life for tears, yet when he asked us to 
the item he said sadly The old 
remember him I don't know whether they will 
ornot.” He seemed a pitiful figure as he dragged himself 
out of the office—-so stooped and weazened, and so utterly 
alone,.but when he turned around and came back upon 
ome second thought, his teeth snapped 
‘Here, back ] 
printed. They don’t care for me, anyway 

The boys in his office told the boys in our office that the 
old man was cross and petulant that year, and there is no 
doubt that Isabel Markley was beginning to find her mess 
bitter 


face ilthy, 


nervously 


thing that was gone 


ened 


taining the news had 


reprint settlers will 


may be 


viciously as he 
don't want it 


snarled give it guess I 


The women around town, who have a 
wireless system of collecting news, which i 
newspaper's, said that the Markleys quarreled, and that 
she was cruel to him. Certain it is that she began to go 
around with young boys, and made the old fellow sit up in 
his evening clothes until scandalous hours, for sheer appear- 
ance’ sake while his bed was piled with the wraps of boys 
and girls from what our paper calls the Handholders’ Union, 
who were invading the Markley home, eating the Markley 
olives and canned lobster, and dancing to the music of the 


of pottage 


not unlike a 











Markley mechanical piano 
ing man would be spoken of by these young people as 
Isabel Markley’s fellow 

Mrs. Markley began to make fun of her husband to the 
girls of the third-rate dancing set whose mothers let them 
come to her house; also, she reviled John Markley to the 


Occasionally a young travel- 


servants. It was known in the town that she nicknamed 
him the “Goat.” As for Markley, the fight was gone from 
him, and his whole life was devoted to getting money 
That part of his brain which knew the accumulative secret 
kept its tireless energy 
his passions seemed to be either atrophied or burned out 
and, sitting at his desk in the back room of the Mortgage 
Company’s offices, he looked like a busy spider spinning 
his web of gold around the town. It was the town theory 
that he and Isabel must have fought it out to a finish about 
the night sessions; for there came a time when he went to 
bed at nine o’clock, and she either lighted up and prepared 
to celebrate with the cheap people at home, or attached 
one of her young men, and went out to some impossible 
gathering. And thus another year flew by 


Sut his « motions, his sensib lities, 


One night when the great house was 


say, Was always with him, rose to call for 


hall he must have lost his way feeling for 
switch, for he fell down the hard oak stairs 
known how long he lay there unable to 1 


his body, but his wife stood nearly ar 








door that nig ~and when she finall \ 


she and the man with her saw Mar 


nies) | 
with one eve shut and half his face withers 
other half around the open eve qu 
choked on an oath, and Nook &@ 
Her face was flushed and her tongue was 


laughed a shrill 
goat: don't you double your t at me 

Whereupon she shuddered 
figure at her feet and scurried 
standing in the doorway, wonde 
heard, wakened the house, and 
Markley upstairs to his bed 

It was nearly three months | 


wicked laugh and cried 


help 
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THE OLD SWORD 


i 

HE usual crowd awaited the distribu- 

tion of the afternoon mail 

men, many of them collarless, smoking 
and gossiping. There were a few 
over by the three shelves and the fly -specked 
showcase that held Postmaster Spratt’ stock 
of notions, among them thin, sharp Mrs 
Angu ;, the doctor's wife, who had ste pped in 
bareheaded from the drug store, and Editor Truman's wife, 
a vague-looking blonde with eveglasses, who gave a high 
titter when the acid comment of the doctor's lady hit a 
raw spot. 

Mr. Handy, the stout county treasurer, miserably trick- 
ling perspiration, talked politics languidly with Mr. Toller 
the Jus tice of the peace 
he resembled a weather-beaten hitching post in a gray 
wig. Banker Bostwick came up, coatless like them, but 


coatless 


women 


aman so slight and straight that 


more particular as to his linen, port] 
and unctuous, talking in a loud voice to 


kept reading it over word by word. She kr 
had slipped in and taken the willow rock 


window and was watching her 


“Well, Johnny the words melted soft 
pure joy I'm going. He says to come: he 
place. She looked down at the letter again ar 


the tip of her slim, brown fing 
Albany, New York — the land of her heart 


family, as she understood it, had amount 


er lovingly o\ 





attract attention to himself 

Varney drifted in, round-shouldered 
and absent-minded, in a rusty alpaca 
jacket. The banker suddenly checked 
his noisy loquacity. Varney nodded to 
them and sauntered on, pausing to lool 
at a mechanical toy—left over from 
Christmas—on the dingy showcase, 
finally picking it up and experimenting 
with it. He had seen his niece, but he 
paid no attention to her. 

Emma Stratton stood against the 
wall at the end of the shelves with very 
little individualized impression of the 
loitering crowd. In spite of her resolu 
tion her shining eyes turned now and 
then to box Number 306. Each time it 
was empty and each time the emptiness 
stung her heart Behind the wall of 
little glass-faced letter-boxes Post- 
master Spratt and his bulky, chubby 
son went on leisurely sorting the mail. 

Sam threw in the last letter, and the 
postmaster clapped open the cracked 
wooden wicket, toward which people 
began crowding. Emma shut her lips 
firmly and looked again. The last 
letter had gone into box 306. She 
started blindly forward with the others. 
The same glance took in Sam Spratt’s 
grin and the lithographed return-card 
on the corner of the envelope that he 
handed out. As she flew home, the 
letter tight in her hand, she hardly saw 
the squat, dingy, brick courthouse in 
the middle of its dusty square or the 
straggling frame shops that mostly 
needed paint. 

Varney’s house, like most others in 
Centralia, was a story-and-a-half frame 
It was still when Emma entered; but 
Johnny, her half-brother, lay on the 
dining-room floor over an old atlas on 
which he was again tracing the long 
way, across many States, to Albany, 
New York. 

Emma went to the front room with- 











out speaking, sat by the window and 
opened her letter. For some time she 


The Lonely Gray Shadows Gathering Around His Heart 


A Story of the Higher Courage 
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She was the Sword 


man did for the love of a pretty woman. The girl’ 
beauty-hungry eyes had dwelt, with a subtle, fluttering 


prescience of the coming of love, upon the lovely woman 





who, in spite of obvious faults, had fed her dream. 
Otherwise the dream had mainly fed itself. She had 

merely liked Joe Prothroe —that was all here had been 

one call, faint, but all the more romantic for that. It had 


been a beautiful youth, with a name that suited him— Paul 
Devere. He had merged upon them from the world with- 
out, as a poetic figure should, and in his brief sojourn had 
been Annetta’s friend Yhat, too, was fitting peaulty 
turning to beauty She had been only a schoolgirl then, 
too humble before the face of love really to think of him for 
herself; only 


mother 


iving the more homage to her pretty step- 
She knew it was sillv, and even a sort of moral weakness, 
to think of Paul Devere now, especially as she could apprise 
the incidental fact that he had been only an itinerant agent 
for something or other. Yet all the drean omeway, were 
coming true 
And‘she had wor 


to Uncle Chariey'’s bedroom and opened the closet. The 


In her heady mood she slipped across 


word and belt that he had worn as a captain in the Civil 
Warhung there. She took down the rusty leather scabbard 
and drew the sword, still silver bright The blade, slim, 
with a strange 
love. It was hers, or, someway, she was the sword, straight, 
Her slender 


beautiful and shining, made her heart beat 
bright, dedicated to the world-passion of men 
brown fingers gripped the rough, wire-bound hilt. She had 
won, like a mar 

Yet it was Uncle Charles sword, and he had not won 
This had vagus puzzled her 

Certainly Uncle Charlev had won nothir He had only 
a poor, cobwebby office over the drug store where he made 
a very little mon: is an insurance agent and a very little 
more as a convevancer and abstracter Che most depend- 
able part of his income was the two hundred and fifty 
dollars a vear that he earned as town hip collector 





of taxes He was ofter n debt for small sums, too, as 
she knew; but that seemed to trouble him as little as 
anything elise 

It was an old, dreary story to her— how her father and 
Uncle Char 


New York with considerable money and had come too far 





who had married sister ad left eastern 


west, where the rain was uncertain. They had bought too 
\s far back as she could remen 


alwavs trying to pay something to Banker Bo 





much land ber they were 


twick or else 








turning over some property to hin Her father had said 
that three per cent. a month, the banker's regular rate, was 
a hard game to beat. Yet, up to the last, he had kept on 
trying it Uncle Chariev was different. She remembered 
what he had 41d when she proposed going back to the 
country they had come fron He had drawn aring with his 
fork on the red and white checked tablecloth, smiling, and 
aid Just a cirel She was musing over that 
when she heard Johnr ¥ at the toot of the stair 
Unele Charley coming, Emma! 


She hastily put up the sword and 





It was supperti 
ran down to prepa 





e the meal, enter kitchen as 





Varnev plodded tranquilly in 
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“I’m going, Uncle Charley!”’ She flashed it out at him, 
breathlessly, aglow. ‘Mr. Barnett saysto come. I got the 
letter to-day.” 

He hung his well-worn straw hat on a nail. 

‘Well, that’s good, Emma,” he replied cheerfully. ‘*1 
guess it’s a good chance for you. Frank Barnett’s got 
rich, I hear.’’ He was pulling up his sleeves and going over 
to the kitchen sink. ‘‘ He was a brisk sort of youngster.”’ 

He filled the tin wash-basin with cold water. As he 
stooped to wash, the frayed, baggy trousers pulled up, ex- 
posing a hand's breadth of cotton sock above the rusty 
cowhide shoes. 

‘‘Barnett’s got rich, I hear,’ he repeated cheerfully, 
rumpling hair and beard as he polished his face with the 
towel. ‘‘ He took over the old grist mill that your father and 
I didn’t see any use running any longer, and he made it into 
a paper mill. Your father and I thought it was a great 
chance to get away from the old hills and come out to this 
new country.’’ He laughed good-naturedly as he combed 
the seanty gray beard I guess it would have been, too, 
if it hadn't been for the drought and hail and other things 
and the three per cent. a month. Brother Bostwick ate 
us up.” 

Uncle Charley was not usually so loquacious, and the 
commonplace talk, like the commonplace things he did 
washing and brushing his beard and absent-mindedly hang- 
ing the towel over his old hat subtly wounded the girl who 
was aflame with the great idea of going away. 

‘He takes it coolly enough,’ she thought, and went 
silently about her work of preparing supper over the 
yasoline stove 

Varney was perfectly aware of her secret impatience with 
him. They were very good friends; but he felt that hi 
bread was not exactly sweet to her. He had small resent- 
ment: it was natural for youth to seek itsown. Yet in the 
she had been in his house she had ofter 
troubled him by a likeness to one that was gone her 
mother having been his wife’s sister. He 





vear and a half tha 


inderstood that 


her young eyes could never see in his dull, aging lineaments 
the youth with a soft, curly beard, fresh from the great 
cenes of the war, bending over one that looked like her. 

If the girl but knew,”’ he thought with a sharp pain. 

Her voice cut decisively through his revery Of course 
| shall want to draw my money to-morrow 

Chis was her little fortune, the four hundred dollars that 
her mother had inherited and kept for her, handing it on to 
her father, who, some weeks before he died, had given it to 


her. He had shown her the money —in a heavy little sack 


all in gold, that he had ke pt in the house as though it were 
different from other money. She, too, had kept it in the 
house. Then, nearly a year before, Mr. Bostwick, who 
seemed someway to know about it, had called her into the 
bank and explained how unsafe it was to have the money 
in the house, and offered to pay her interest on it. Uncle 
Charley was away from town that day on his tax-collecting. 
But it had seemed hardly necessary in any event to take the 
ad vice of one who was so unsuccessful in managing his own 
affairs. So she had carried the money to Bostwick. 

She thought Unele Charley was displeased--no doubt 
because she had not asked his consent. It was a subject 
that they had said very little about. The small empty sack 
in her bureau had troubled her from time to time, but every- 
body said Bostwick’s bank was sound, and it was her own 
money to do as she pleased with. She spoke now decisively. 

Varney looked over at her a moment. There 
seemed almost to be anger, at least a kind of rejec- 
tion, in his level glance ‘You let it alone, Emma,” 
he answered dryly I'll get the money for you.” 

She colored, for there was something both per- 
emptory and satirical in his tone. 

I'll get it for you, my girl,”’ he repeated quietly 
and kindly, as though to take away the sting 

For after the first flash of scorn his heart was 
humble. He thought: ‘‘Why should | blame her, 
any more than the other one, if she puts a trial of life 
or death upon me? It is their way.” 

‘Tll see Bostwick to-morrow,” he said again 
mildly. There seemed an obseure meaning in the 
words, and for an instant she subtly felt the presence 
of something big and proteeting. Yet how could 
there be anything obscure about simply drawing her 
money out of the bank ? 


u 

\V R. BOSTWICK’S bank was very economically 
- conducted. Usually the banker opened it in 
person about eight o'clock, first sprinkling the floor 
from a tin watering-pot and sweeping It; then dust- 
ing the counter and desk, unlocking the big safe and 
taking out the two account-books, the fat wallet full 
of notes, a small handful of currency for the cash- 
drawer, and a heavy brass tray with slots in it that 
held silver coins and had a hollow at the side where 
some gold was always displayed 

Sometimes, if the banker's affairs took him into the 
country, he simply locked the door and tacked up a 
ionally, 


however, he called in Sam Spratt, the postmaster’s 


sign saying when he would return. Occ: 
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son, to run the bank—with limitations. That is, Sam 
would take in all the money that was offered, but pay out 
none. Often, also, Bostwick had Sam in to post up the 
books and do like odd jobs. Sam’s services were cheap 

Varney, sitting by the window of his cobwebby office, 
watched the bank, and saw Sam go in almost as soon as the 
door opened. Then, about ten o'clock, the banker’s side- 
bar buggy drove up from the stable and Bostwick went 
away in it, leaving Sam in charge. 

So Varney waited. His business was not with an under- 
ling. At noon Bostwick had not come back. 

Varney went over to the midday dinner with his usual 
leisurely air. It proved a very silent meal. 

In the night and all the forenoon that obscure meaning 
that had seemed to lie in his simple words had haunted 
Emma’s mind. 

I'he family had certainly been unfortunate in money 
matters. One thing after another had been swallowed up 
She saw her gold disappear in the stream in some inexpli- 
cable way. She reproached herself for having let it out of 
her hands. And then—its recovery seemed to depend upon 
Unele Charley, and how could his lax fingers recover any- 
thing? So much depended upon her having the money 
now. In her anxiety she blamed him. She waited, fever 
ishly, through the morning, and caught her breath when 
at last she saw him coming. But he merely hung up his 
hat and went to the sink. She was too proud and hurt to 
question him. She would go herself. 

She waited through the meal; but he did not offer a word 
about the money. When she saw him leave the house she 
felt a conviction that the money was lost. He had lost it in 
some inexplicable way, and put off telling her. She would 
go herself 

Yet she waited. ‘To go would be like putting an open 
affront upon him, and if he did not bring it, that was simply 
because it was lost. 

Meanwhile Varney sat by the dingy window, watching 
the bank. Bostwick returned about three o'clock, and 
soon after Sam Spratt left, so the banker was alone 

‘This is the time,’ said Varney’s heart, and he arose, 
in the full habit of his courage. There was a sombre glow in 
the depths of his eves; but he was not armed. There would 
be time for that later. 

Mr. Bostwick, well content with his day's work — for the 
ale of the chattels that he had foreclosed on had paid him 
out — was affectionately putting his gold in neat little stacks 
of a hundred doHars each when Varney entered The 
banker glanced up, smiling blandly. 

He had a constant habit of beaming, and his sanguine 
complexion gave it a peculiar sultriness. He was smooth- 
shaven, but the roots of his red beard showed faintly under 
the skin of his fat cheeks, continuing the color scheme that 
was formed by the fringe of red hair around his pink head 

The counter of varnished pine, topped by a wire netting, 
that divided the little banking-room, was continued, at the 
farther end, in a flap which, being raised, gave ingress to 
the space behind. Varney walked to the flap, lifted it and 
entered. 

A kind of dubious pause came upon the banker. His 
hingers stopped piling the gold and he elevated his sandy 
eyebrows questioningly; but before he had reaily made up 
his mind Varney was at his side. 

He looked into the banker's eyes and put his hand on the 
banker’s wrist, lifting the fond fingers away from the gold 





His Fingers Stopped 
Piling the Gold 
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*‘] came for the girl's money,” he said. 

Mr. Bostwick sank rather fatly back against the counter 
his heavy under lip pendulous and trembling slightly. 

Varney counted five stacks of gold and put them in his 
pocket. 

“lll send you her receipt for it,”’ he said, again looking 
into the banker's eyes. 

Beneath the paralysis that crippled him the banker felt an 
incredulous rage, as though he were being victimized by 
some impossible trick. 

“Oe. I Say look here by George!”"” he stammered. 

Varney merely looked at him and walked to the flap and 
from behind the counter. 

‘You don't need to send any receipt!’’ Bostwik k man- 
aged to blurt out, as Varney reached the door; but the 
depositor went out without looking around; and in a 
moment the paralysis lightened and let the rage boil up 

“Old bum! Old dead beat! Hold me up! Hold 
up!”’ he stammered, raising his voice as he recovered it 
It seemed that even the counter and desk which he was 
addressing must abhor the ou 
bum! The second time ars trickled down his quiver- 
ing cheeks. ‘‘I'llshow him! I'll show him a thing or two 


trage. ‘‘Old dead beat! Old 














W 
MMA sat idly at the window in the front room watching 
4 the thin veil of dust drift by the squat shoulders and 
dingy cupola of the courthouse Phat 
and something was asking her whether it could be possible 
that the mean, dead little han 
still had son 





pified Centralia 


t 











power within itself 
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Emma! Can | have some bread and butter Johnny's d uncertain, She not thinking exactly, but gropin, 
voice piped at the kitchen door. against something vag Annetta’s photograph laughe« 


It comforted her, someway, that his want was so small ip at her. Annetta knew the secret of asserting one’s self 
and vulgar by the right of beauty and on pulse for a larger flig 
Yes,”’ she called, and began, quite hast putting the It seemed almost that she was telling th ‘ 
gold on the floor. Phen she stopped with a idden shame a mile I t put the ! int i and det 
for he was alre ady at the door, lo« King at her nitely dropped that into the bureau and loc at i! I 
He came across to her chair, almost timidly, with wide It was hers 
eves, and looked a moment at the glittering heap in her lay At that time Van ni f! ! ow t 


It's your money, ain't it he said folded in his lay 





Yes,”’ she replied ifternoon wore tranau intil the - f oA 
Gee, they're pretty! 
coi **How much is this one broken, lay in the dust tt ’ | re the dr t 
That's twenty dollars and the west glowed. Apparently ] 
As much as that He picked up another, turned Closing the oflice wa re itter of walk ut 
ver and read the inscriptior his ten dollar it urning the ke‘ mh the it Varnev did He 
turned the com quite d in fi mall tinge l pue l vare, when fhe ints for the , } ithe ? 
never saw as much money as that.”’ He seemed to be tall olver that had been t} ! nia of } ft vher 
ing to himself served two ter § herit! th 
She wished to give him the coin he held: to say Ye ng lain unt« hed } | ‘ for the 
keep that one, Johnny But with the heap in her lap that resort As he \ ked hor his ru ket fl 
ould be too s 
l guess m\ 
not looking at 


Many time 


her arms and rocked him to sleep, feeling | 





yur r. she } 
ou er, she ad 


head against her breast. Now, of course, he 


and she had worked all she could with her short 





ypewriting. She wished, again, to take him in her arm Beer 





some irresistible principle of its 
inertia which would hold her fast. 
She could not go without money, 
and if she missed this chance with 
Mr. Barnett, how long n 
have to wait to another? 

Her contempt for what held her 
spurred her resolution. Centralia 
could not keep her! With a kind 
of bitter determination, she re- 
shaped her purpose heating it wit! 
her scorn, hammering it with h 
will. She would work. She could 
probably get a little ty pewritin 





she 








to do at the courthouse now and 
then. Perhaps Mrs. Matthews 
could get her some shorthand 
assignments near by. By little 
and little she would earn and save 
the money to go. She thought of 
the sword and her will uplifted 
Yes! She would go! 

Her thought was so vital that 
she started a little at the opening 
of the door, as though some one 
might catch her visibly in its pres- 
ence. 

It was only Uncle Charley He 
came in, round-shouldered and 
leisurely as usual; approached, 
and poured the money into her lap 

Her breath stopped. She could 
scarce ly form the words: ‘‘Is it 
is it 

Varney nodded, smiling a little, 
his old straw hat pushed back on his 
head. ‘‘It’s your money, Emma.” 

She touched a large coin, lifted 
it, and the weight sent a prickling 
along her nerves. She could think 
of nothing to say. 

“T thought I'd fetch it over to 





* 





door Abrupt all unexpected 


to both of then he pped an arr 





bearded cheek a ne tooped tk 
reach the late} 

She had not purposed it at a 
For a moment the tood stranye 


Formy board and lodging he 
aid gavl\ ind passed out 
She wondered why she had don« 
et was glad There were no 
blood t between then lr 
Annetta’s time he had been almost 
i stranger to their house 0 that 


words and acts of affection were 


Varne tepped into the kitcher 
and 0 i ost vondering| 
put his hand to his cheeh It had 

na; 1 
. rs, . even a nt a t! had fallen 


i »Him that 
. 








you,” said Varney, his hands fall- They Saw an Aging, Shabby, Round-Shouldered Figure in a Rusty Alpaca Jacket piedged him to what the next da 


ing rather limp at his side. Of 

course, she was not thinking of him 

at all. It was natural enough. ‘I guess it’s all there,” 
he added, and walked away. 

It was only when he was at the door that the girl realized 
him. The aging, shabby, round-shouldered figure going 
out moved her. A surge of inexplicable remorse came up 
in her heart. She wished to run to him; to throw her arm 
about him. But, of course, he had merely brought over 
her money and was now going back to his office. It was all 
commonplace enough. Her impulse faded, and the mo- 
ment after she was left alone the miracle of the gold returned 
upon her. 

Her hands trembled slightly as she laid them on the heap 
and slowly ran her thrilling fingers through it, fascinated 
It was hers—her hope come true, her opportunity. She 
told the coins over, one by one, with eyes that saw nothing 
else; her gold, heavy, opulent, magical, with the suay 
might to open that door against which she beat! She loved 
the rich, beautiful coins and loved herself for them. It was 
her mother’s gold, too, and her mother’s mother’s, treasured 
forher. She felt herself lifted up, invested with dignity and 
power. The gold crowned her. Centralia, Uncle Charley 


all the commonplace things, fell away from her height 








Moving Steadily Across the Square mirht require him to fulfill 

but someway the whote structure ot her victory seemed dena he the rmt « i t he felt arn nt 
imperiled. And it was a simple and proper thing for herto hand 
have her own mone he mornir however, begat tranquilly as the day 
, I'l get you the bread and butter,” she said hastil and before had ended, and it was not unt ten o'clock that 
rapidly put aside the money Varne Waitir n the shabbv office, heard from Bost wieh 

He took the bread and butter mply Present he He as not pu ed by the dela ke vrood soldier. he 
peered from the kitchen window and saw hit tting on th had counted upon the effectivene of rprise the d 
back stoop, alone From the droop of his shoulders and the efore but he rather expected that Bostwick would get 
slow, mechanical way he ate she understood that he, t i! d to make counter-move ! He knew the 
Was musing, with a perplexed heart, over the problems of banker " versistent 


his life, just as she ised ihe solitar rure looked ve At ten « ay the int tren er came lumbering r 


It tarnished th: lo p old ‘ e } ne the } hy} fice and ‘ the chair the unkempt 
othning wrong. In Tact nat sne a 


sary It was her 1 ne ro? her? ther Alth« } (} ‘ Be ( } hhe« he } ly 





was voung she id orke nara ar pe tent al hie ( ‘ ! ( ne ‘ 
shorthand and 
Matthews had recommended, dé ng herself ple ire ifficer, as required the it nds the 
And all from a wort}! ambit She had kept her deposit the bank to |} redit Phe ount is th 


straight and bright. hundred an t ( i¢ r He ‘hari that 

















whisker below his nether lip, 
frowning heavily. His words 
amounted, of course, to a 
charge of defaleation, and 
the county treasurer showed 
what he thought of it by 
g wrathfully: ‘* Dog- 
face!”’ Yet 
1e looked worried, for he 
cnew how difficult it was, 


growlir 





gone old dou 





sometimes, for simple, peace- 

! n to deal with 
etuous Mr. Bostwick. 

It was clear enough to 


Varney Bostwick had 


able me 


charged to his account as 

ynship collector the 
money that he had taken for 
Emma. He had not thought 


course 
Ve ll | tr ue + we know 
each other, John,” he said 
mply He plucked thought- 
fully at his beard. ‘‘ There's 


un old account between me 
It appears he 
wants it settled. I’m ready.”’ 
He dropped his hand to the 
desk, looked at his friend, 

d added: ‘It's the kind of 
etween men that 








‘*Varney took the money. Can't pay 
checks without money, you know,” he said 
genially. ‘Let him fetch back the money 
and I'll pay the check.’”’ He even laughed 
with a little gurgle. 

Varney spoke up quietly: ‘‘The money 
that I took belonged to Emma Stratton. 
It was hers from her mother. Bostwick 
got her to deposit it with him one day 
when I was out of town. I knew what he 
meant, for I knew he was a thief.” 

“Oh, Il am, am 1?” the banker bawled. 
‘Well, I'll show you what you are before 
I get through with you. I’ll have you in 
jail if you don't bring that money back 
here!” 

Varney’s calm insult galled an old, in- 
tolerable wound, and set that incredulous 
rage to boiling again. For twice this mere 
tramp had thrust the edge of a sword 
against his face and his soul had mysteri- 
ously, inexplicably collapsed. 

‘The money was the girl's, and you in- 
tended to take it,’’ Varney replied, as 
quietly as before. 

‘Well, I'll show you it wasn't hers!” 
Bostwick smote the table with his fist. 
In the bottom of his heart he still feared 
that thrust of the sword which had pricked 
him like a blown-up bladder; and he blus- 
tered all the more, striving consciously, 








on Soi settle in court. Aunt Spruitt 
the county treasurer 


y cleared his throat and lowered his glance, unhappy 


Chere had been a time in the new country when Justice 
held a simpler scale, and it had seemed right to them that if 
au man touched certain things that were another's he might 
be required to answer in the oldest and simplest way known 
to men. That time was past. They were old, and civic 
creatures, living in a civil state 

“Charley —I don’t like it."". Mr. Handy paused, frown- 
ing and unhappy, his troubled eyes searching his friend's 
yet there sat Varney . one who 
had never been quarrelsome in any ease, nor, in certain 


race It was ea to obtect 


ises, had evergiven ground. It drifted through the county 


I ire! disturbed mind how the four riotous cowboys 
i come to t tup the courthouse, not liking a sen- 


ce passed on one of their friends, and the sheriff, lean and 
ither round shouldered even then, had stood in the door, 
i hand in his coat pocket, and told them they must not 
y had not come. They were 
mple men That a man must fight if he had the cause 
eemed the first fact of manhood 
I don’t like it, Charles Mr. Ilandy muttered again, 
looking down 


Well, [don't like it myself, John,” Varney replied. He 
id the honest affection 


that went with it. His mind drifted a moment, and in that 


-stood his friend's reluctance 





moment the swift, soft fall of a girl’s kiss upon his cheek 

His hand closed mechan 
Something's happened !"’ he 

red the thought, referring to the kiss 

It was one of the quarter-minutes in which Fate thrust 


ne back to him 


“ally as he 





tared down at the de 





the balanee before a ans face and he must choose He 
touched Handv's kne« 

John, you and Ed Toller are both on my bond,” he said 

vo t ugh he were telling a secret “We'll 








a voice a 

get Ed and go over to the bank and lay the case before 
Bost wick Maybe he'll be decent If he won't he 
paused and nodded vou'll know whether I had good 
cuun 

We'll go aid the county treasurer and as they stood 
up he fj his hand on his friend's shou y 
peaceable, ( hark but vou know there's thine t 
i i man tod 


lV 
the county treasurer, the justice 


5 three a gy me j 
of the peace and the collector of taxes, all ridiculously 








dressed went to the bank tovether 
Mr. Bostwick was not beaming much that morning. On 
the contrary, he eyed them coldly. Sam Spratt was behind 
the counter with him, looking important 
Handy spoke courteously: ‘‘ We'd like to see you, Mr 
Rost wick and led the way down the counter 
1 an invitation from the largest depositor cot not be 
and, from his side of the counter, the banker er 
he little back parlor as they ste pped from their 
ae All four lently took seat Handy and Toller laid 
their hats on the table as though they were in court. These 
pac ( wt cheered Mr. Bo VICK 
We came over with Chark vy to see if we couldn't get 
this thing straightened up,” said the county treasurer 





Then Bostwick recalled that they were Varney's bonds 
men, and naturally attributed their presence to prudent 
and interested motives. This further cheered him. He 
raised his sandy eyebrows and beamed 


and with rage, to keep himself inflated. 

“T'll show you now!"’ His voice was loud 
enough to be heard across the street. ‘‘I don’t care 
whether the money came from her mother or grandmother 
or great-grandmother. There wasn’t any will or anything 
else. The money was, and is now, a part of Tom Stratton’s 
estate, and I’ve got a valid claim against that estate.”’ 

It was what Varney wished to hear him affirm. He said: 
‘Consisting of a note payable to Paul Devere.” 

Bostwick considered an instant and replied defiantly: 
‘Well, what of that?” 

‘| guess you remember the man that called himself Paul 
Devere,”’ said Varney slowly, looking at Handy and Toller, 
then down at his folded hands. ‘‘ His business was swin- 
dling women. He went over the country selling ’em pack- 
ages of shoddy cloth and furbelows and so on that wasn't 
any good. He preferred to catch ‘em alone when their men 
folks wasn’t around, and he'd take their notes if their hus- 
bands had property. I suppose he found a good many 
husbands would pay rather than have it be found their 
wives had been so silly as to be swindled by a pretty young 
man, or the wives themselves would raise some money and 
pay rather than have their husbands find out what fools 
they'd been. It was really just blackmailing, with Paul 
Devere's cute little mustache and blue eyes stock-in-trade. 
It wasn't much fifty dollars here and seventy-five there ; 
and the man selling the notes for half their face to some 
money-lender and skipping out 

I don’t know’s I've got any right to say that the man 
found asmarter rascal, because I can’t prove it on Bostwick. 
Only the man himself was a fool, and there was a man that 
knew —something: knew about a foolish, discontented 
woman whose husband was supposed, at that time, to have 
considerable property. Anyway, 

Paul Devere got acquainted with 
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seared rabbit, and fell down. Tom Stratton was the man 
that picked him up, scared out of his wits So Tom, out 
of pity and contempt, ran him home and hitched up and 
drove out of town with him. That was how I happened to 
misshim. Asit turns out he didn't have the note, anyway 
Bostwick’s got it.”’ 

‘‘And means to keep it,’’ said the banker 

Without regarding him, Varney went on in a low voice 
**T know it’s a poor kind of story, common as mud — just an 
ordinary swindle; and that’s why it’s all the more binding 
on me. I'd been sort of an enemy of that woman. Tom 
Stratton and I married sisters, you know, and I couldn't 
like the idea of his marrying again. Annetta was mighty 
pretty, too, like a picture of a woods I saw once that made 
you think if you got in there you’d be happy forever. I 
don’t know as you can understand it, or as I can altogether 
understand it myself: but it’s true that her looking so de- 
sirable made a kind of jealousy or envy in me—not about 
her so much as about what you might call beauty in gen- 
eral —so it was all the easier to regard her asasort of enemy 

**T saw this fellow Devere around her and | didn't say 
anything. I started to Tom's house one evening and I 
saw the two standing by a corner of the porch talking, 
and I just walked on. You see, there was sort of a 
chunk of grit in my soul and it said: ‘Let the little fool 
go!’ She was the kind of woman to understand such 


a thing right away. She knew I was sort of taunting 
her and it just egged her on. When she realized what 
she'd done about the note she came straight to me Her 


instinct was true, you see, for I was a kind of partner in it 
She was mightily frightened. She said to me: ‘You've 
been judging me; judge me now when I want to be saved 

And I said to her: ‘Rest easy. That note will never 
trouble you!’” 

In the pause Mr. Handy softly cleared histhroat. Varney 
laid his hands on the table, laxly, palms up. ‘I hadn't 
had a weapon in my hands since I was required to as sheriff ; 
but I took one that night. W esay itain t right, and I don’t 
think it is right unless you're driven to it; but if you're 
born with it in you 7 

He passed his hand over his brow. 
went on, ‘‘one day on the way to Chattanooga. The Rebs 
had been holding a little stone church and peppering us 
pretty lively and we'd peppered back. Then our fellows 
brought up a cannon to knock the church to pieces. The 
firing stopped and, someway, it was mighty nasty while 
they were loading the piece. Allofasudden the little church 
looked very still. It came to me that there hadn't been any 
firing from it for a minute or two before we stopped, and 
everybody might be dead or wounded inside and get 
mangled for nothing. They had the piece loaded, and of a 
sudden I shouted to ‘em to wait, and ran and jumped into 
the window of the church 

**Probably anybody would justify that. The minute I 
decided to do it, I felt as though my soul had been all 
cleaned up and was free. Well, when I told Annetta 
that I'd get her note, and was ready to do whatever was 
necessary, I felt just the same way. There was the poor 
hurt creature, you see, and all the meanness of my having 
been a kind of enemy to her and stood by sneering, and my 
friend Tom, and hisnasty, doglike businessof taking advan- 
tage of her and swindling her—and it all passed away when 
I started out for the note. I felt light-hearted and easy 


(Continued on Page 


‘I remember,” he 





this foolish woman, and then there 
was a fine lot of hocus-pocus about 
an option on a gold mine and a 
note that she was to sign with her 
own name and her husband's name 
that was to be used as collateral 
security for a while and then 
returned —with the profits on the 
gold mine deal.”’ 

“Oh, go ahead! Go ahead! 
Mr. Bostwick exclaimed, jeering, as 
Varney paused 

“She slg ned the note,” said 
Varney, ‘and then she realized 
what she’d done— betraying her 
good husband's trust that way and 
compromising herself She came 
straight to me, frightered and re- 
pentant, and asked jie to help her 
I told her I'd get back the note, and 
I meant to. it happened that a 
couple of young farmers had found 
out about their wives being swin- 
dled —one out of her egg and butter 
money; the other with anote — and 
they'd inquired around and uncov- 
ered some more of Mr. Devere's 
work; so a delegation came to town 
to find the young man. Two or 
three quick-tempered ones brought 
their shotguns. Devere got word 














and ran out of the hotel like a 


“When Women Like You Get Careless — Sometimes Men Have to Die™ 
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LADY BALTIMORE 


By OWEN WISTER © 


Virginian 


Xll— FROM THE BEDSIDE 
EXT morning when I saw the 
weltering sky I resigned myself 
toa day of dullness; 
itsend I had caught a bright new glimpse 
of John Mayrant’s abilities, anda 


vet before 





o had 


come, through tribulation, to a further 

understanding of the South: so that | 

do not, to-day, regret the tribulation . 

As the rain di appointed 1 le of two out . % ‘ 
door expeditions, to which | had been # “4% 


ard, | 


long morning to 


for some little while looking forw 
dedicated most of m\ 
a sadly neglected corre 
trusted that the expeditions, as 
the next fine weather visited Kings Port, 
would still be in store for me. Not 
here, but Aunt 
Carola up in the North also, had assured 
me that to miss the sight of Live Oaks 
when the azaleas in the gardens of that 
country seat were in flower would be to 
lose one of the rarest and most beautiful 
things which could be seen anywhere 

and so I looked out of my window at 
the furious storm, hoping that it might 
not strip the bushes at Live Oaks of 
their bloom, which recent 
Mrs. Trevise’s had described as drawing 
near the zenith of its luxuriance. The 
other excursion to Udolpho with John 
Mayrant was not solikely to fall through 
Udolpho was a sort of hunting lodge or 
country club, near Tern Creek and an old 
colonial church, so old that it bore the 
royal arms upon a shield still preserved 
its colonial origin. <A note 
from Mayrant, received at 
informed me that the rain would take all 
pleasure from such an excursion, and 
that he should seize the earliest oppor 
tunity the ght afford to hold 
me to my promise rhe wet gale , even 
as I sat writing, was beating down some 
of the full-blown flowers in the garde 
next Mrs house, and as the 
morning wore on I watched the path 
grow more strewn with broken twigs and 





spondence, and 


Soon as 








only everybody in towr 


tourist at 





as a sign of 


breaklast 


weather n 








Trevise’ 


leaves 
I filled m) with ac- 
counts of Daddy Ben and his grandson, 


correspondence 


the carpe nter, doubtless from some pride 
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in my part in that, but also because it uve 
had become, through thinking it over, ‘ I 
even more interesting to-day than it had I J 
been at the moment of its occurrence ‘ \r ! ng Il have 
and in replying to a sort of postscript of Aunt Carola’s in all learned what this was, a very gi Bo lad ho ocular pro nee | i} ! ! 
which she hurriedly wrote that she had forgotten to say she had arrived with her husband from Florida on her way hi ck neph He |} 
had heard the La Heu family in South Carolina was related North—and whose nature you will read isp when | pocket 
to the Bombos, and should be obliged to me if I would make _ tell you that we found ourselves speaking of the n , I suy I ) 
inquiries about this. I told her that it would be easy, and Mrs. Braintree’s husband and never as Mr. Braintree — th ‘ I 
then described to her the Teuton, plying his “‘antiquity”’ crippled lad) ho was of a candor equal to J ‘ } ile |} ‘ 
trade externally while internally cherishing his collected. barked upon a conversation with Juno thi pelled nstea i M 
skulls and nursing his scientific rage. All my letters were Mrs. Trevise to tinkle her bell for Daphne after or " icted en 
the more abundant concerning these adventures of mine remarks had been exchanged. Juno, according to her rising for us a 
from my having kept entirely silent upon them at Mrs. custom, had remembered something objectionable that A sense of 1 i i 
Trevise’s tea-table. 1 dreaded Juno when let loose upon had been perpetrated in 1865 by the Northern vandal ing the Briton at ‘ yoit proceeded 
the negro question: and the fact that I was beg nning to ‘Edward,”’ aid Mr Braintree to her husband in a toward tne 
understand her feelings did not at all make me wish to be capably clear voice, “it was at Chambersburg, was it not His whisper 
deafened by them. Neither Juno, therefore, nor any of that the Southern vandals burned the house in which were f her 
them, learned a word from me about the kettle-supporter your father’s title-deed But 
incident. What I did take pains to inform the assembled Edward, who, it appeared | and 
company was my gratification that the report of Mr. Civil War, and was in consequ ht of J t ‘ ar 
Mayrant’s engagement being broken was unfounded; and peaceable in his feeling proc I O} 
and this caused Juno to observe that in that case Miss hastily and amiably Oh I} 
Rieppe must have the most imperative reasons for uniting was!’ Mrs. ‘Tre phi 
herself to such a young man But this availed nothing; Juno bent her great height | r det 

Unintimidated by the rain, this formidable creature forward and addressed Mrs. Braintr I} the f ! I 
had taken herself off to her nephew's bedside almost imme- time I have been told Southerners wer int \ } I 1 her 
diately after breakfast; and later in the day I, too, risked ‘You will never be able to sa ata replied M I} } 
a drenching for the sake of ordering the packing-box that Braintree At th he | the hal 
I needed. When I returned it was close on tea-time; I After the bell and Daphne had stopped e invaluable here we I 
had seen Mrs. Weguelin St. Michael send out the hot coffee Briton addressed a genial generalization t , I ofter I Ma 
to the conductor, and I had found a negro carpenter whos think how truly awful r war would | the ' 
week it happily was to stay sober; and now I learned that, women had fought it, y'know, instead of the er 
when tea should be finished, the poetess had in store for Quite so! iid the easy-going Edwar Squa L) I i M I nd |} 
us, as a treat, her Ode Mutilation! Yes!" and he laughed at his little joke ‘ fa eri 

Our evening meal was not plain sailing, even for the he laughed alone t i ! I nst ea 
veteran navigation of Mrs. Trevise; Juno had returned I turned to Juno Speaking of mutilation, | ( na number of 
from the bedside very plainly displeased (she was always nephew is better this evening And you gene 
candid even when silent) by something which had hap- I was rejoiced by rece a glare in res} e. | Ah! don’t I kr myself } ir ign! 

he Confeds ‘ Are y hy } 


pened there; and, before the joyful moment came when we 


more JOV Was to come 








“ Too Sick to 
Resist Him" 


But upon learning from the poetess that her ode was 
now to be read aloud, Doctor Beaugargon paid his fourth 
cousin's daughter a brief, though affectionate, visit, lament- 
ing that a very ill patient should compel him to take him- 
self away so immediately, but promising her presently in 
his stead two visitors much more interesting 

Miss Josephine St. Michael desires to call upon you,” 
he said, “and I fancy that her nephew will escort her.” 

In all this rain?’’ said the bride 

Oh, it’s letting up, letting up! Good-night, Mistress 
Trevise. Good-night, sir; | am glad to have met you.” 
He shook hands with Mrs. Braintree’s husband. ‘We 
fellows,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ who fought in the war have had 
war enough.’ And bidding the general company good- 
night, and kissing the bride again, he left us even as the 
poetess returned from her room with the manuscript. 

lL soon wished that I had escaped with him, because I 
feared what Mrs. Braintree might say when the verses 
should be finished; and so, I think, did her husband. 
We should have taken the hint which tactful Doctor 
Beaugarcgon had meant, I began to believe, to give us in 
that whispered remark of his. But it had been given too 
lightly, and so we sat and heard the Ode out. Iam sure 
that the poetess, wrapped in the thoughts of her own com- 
position, bad lost sight of all but the phrasing of her poem 
and the strong feelings which it not unmusically voiced ; 
there is no other way to account for her being willing to 
read it in Mrs. Braintree’s presence 

Whatever gayety had filled me when the Boston lady 
had clashed with Juno was now changed to deprecation 
and concern Indeed, I myself felt almost as if 1 were being 
physically struck by the words, until mere bewilderment 
took possession of me; and after bewilderment a little, 
a very little, light, which, however, rapidly increased. We 
were the victors, we the North, and we had gone upon our 
way with songs and rejoicing-——able to forget, because we 
were the victors. We had our victory; let the vanquished 
havetheirmemory. But here was the ery of the vanquished, 
coming after forty years. It was the time which at first 
bewildered me; Juno had seen the war, Juno’s bitterness I 
could compre hend, even if I could not comprehend her 
freedon in expressing it but the poetess could not be more 





a vear or two older than I was; she had come after it 
was allover. Why should she prolong such memories and 
feelings? But my light increased as | remembered she 


had not written this for us, and that if s 





ad not seen the 


flame f war she had seen the ashes; for the ashes I had 








een myself here in Kin Port, and had been overwhelmed 
by the sight, forty vears later, more overwhelmed than I 
1 possibly say to Mrs. Gregory St. Michael, or Mr 
W ein T at bod The strain « f sitting and waitir 
for the end made 1 hands cold and 1 head hot, bu 
neve hele t ! which had cor enabledeme bend 
ntly to M By ee and murt 
R ' ( 1 rm ' her She hac eer he 
flames of war; and so she said to her husband 
hdward, w vou please help me uy 
And thus the lame, irreconcilable lady left the room wit} 
he ar of her unhappy warrior, who must hav 
ffered far more keenly than I did 
This departure left all in a constraint which was be 
coming unbearable when the blessed doorbell rang and 
delivered us, and Miss Josephine St. Michael entered with 
John Mayrant. He wore a most curious expression; his 


eyes went searching about the room, and at length settled 
upon Juno with a light in them as impish as that which had 
flickered in my own mood before the Ode 

lo my surprise, Miss Josephine advanced and vave mea 
special and marked greeting. Before this she had always 
merely bowed to me; to-night she held out her hand Of 
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course my visit is not to you; but I am very glad to find 
you here and to express the appreciation of several of us 
for your timely aid to Daddy Ben. He feels much shame 
in having said nothing to you himself.”’ 

And while I muttered those inevitable modest nothings 
which fit such occasions, Miss St. Michael recounted to the 
bride, whom she was ostensibly calling upon, and to the 
rest of our now once more harmonious circle, my adven- 
tures in the alleys of Africa. These loomed, even with Miss 
St. Michael's perfectly quiet rendering of them, almost of 
heroic size, thanks, doubtless, to Daddy Ben's tropical 
imagery when he first told the tale; and before they were 
over, Miss St. Michael’s marked recognition of me changed 
Juno’s feelings not to peace merely, but esteem; and from 
the questions which Juno now put to me you would never 
have dreamed of our recent unamiable relations. It was 
at Juno’s own request that I brought down from my 
chamber and displayed to them the kettle-supporter. 

I have said that Miss St. Michael’s visit was ostensibly to 
the bride; and that is because for some magnetic reason or 
other I felt diplomacy like an undercurrent passing among 
our chairs. Young John's expression deepened, upon the 
entrance of Juno, to a devilishness which his polite manners 
veiled no better than a mosquito netting; and I believe 
that his Aunt, on account of the battle between theirrespec- 
tive nephews, had for family reasons deemed it advisable 
to pay, indirectly, under cover of the bride, a state visit to 
Juno; and I think that I saw Juno accepting it as a state 
visit, and that the two together, without using a word of 
spoken language, gave each other to understand that the 
recent deplorable circumstances were a closed incident 
I think that his Aunt Josephine had desired young John to 
pay a visit likewise, and, to make sure of his speedy compli- 
ance, had brought him along with her—coerced him, as 
Juno would have said. He somewhat wore the look of 
having been ‘‘coerced,’”’ and he contributed remarkably 
few observations to the talk. 

It was all harmonious, and decorous, and properly con- 
ducted, this state visit; yet even so, Juno and John 
exchanged at parting some verbal sweetmeats which 
rather stuck out from the smooth meringue of diplomacy. 

She contemplated his bruise. ‘‘ You are feeling stronger, 
I hope, than you have been lately? A bridegroom's health 
should be good.” 

He thanked her 
many weeks.” 

The rascal had the thirty dollars visibly bulging that 
moment in his pocket. I doubt if he had acquainted his 
Aunt with this episode, but she was certain to hear it soon; 
and when she did hear it I rather fancy that she wished to 
smile—as I completely smiled alone in my bed that night. 

But I did not go to sleep smiling; listening to the Ode 
for the Daughters of Dixie had been an ordeal too truly 
painful, because it disclosed live feelings which I had 
thought were dead, or rather, it disclosed that those feel- 
ings smoldered in the young as well as in the old. Doctor 
Beaugargon didn’t have them; he had fought them out, just 
as Mr. Braintree had fought them out; and Mrs. Braintree, 
like Juno, retained them, because she hadn't fought them 
out; and John Mayrant didn’t 
have them, because he had been 
to other places; and I didn't 
have them —never had had them 
in my life, because I came into 
the world when it was all over 
Why, then Stop, I told my- 
self, growing very wakeful, and 
seeing in the darkness the light 
which had come tome; you have 


“‘T am feeling better to-night than for 


beheld the ashe s,and even the 
sight has overwhelmed you; 
these others were born in the 


ashes, and have had ashes to v4 
sleep in and ashes to eat This 

| said to myself; and I remem- j 
bered that War hadn't been all; 

that tron came in due 

season; and I thought of the 

reconstructed” negro, as 4 

Daddy Ben had so ingeniously 

stvled him These white people, 


rac , had been set beneath 
! 


the reconstructed negro. Still, 
this did not justify the 
Whole of it to me; my perfectly 


nnocent generation seemed to 
be included in the unforgiving, 
unforgetting Ode. ‘‘ Imust have 
it out with somebody,” I said 
And in time I fell asleep 


Xill-— THE GIRL BEHIND 
THE COUNTER 
WAS still thinking the Ode 
over as I dressed for break- 
fast, for which I was late, owing 
to my hair, which the changes 
in the weather had rendered 








Wrapped in the Thoughts 


of Her Own Composition 
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somewhat recalcitrant. Yes; decidedly I must have it out 
with somebody. The weather was once more superb; and 
in the garden beneath my window men were already sweep- 
ing away the broken twigs and débrisof the storm. I say 
“‘already,’’ because it had not seemed to me to be the Kings 
Port custom to remove débris, or anything, with speed. I 
also had it in my mind to perform at lunch Aunt Carola’s 
commission, and learn if the family of La Heu were indeed 
of Royal descent through the Bombos. I intended to find 
this out from the girl behind the counter, but the course 
which our conversation took led me to forget about it. 

As soon as I entered the Exchange I planted myself in 
front of the counter, in spite of the discouragement which 
I too plainly perceived in her countenance; the unfavor- 
able impression which I had made upon her at our last 
interview was still in force. 

I plunged into it atonce. ‘‘I havea confession to make.” 

“You do me surprising honor.”’ 

“Oh, now, don’t begin like that! I suppose you never 
told a lie.” 

“T’m telling the truth now when I say that I do not see 
why an entire stranger should confess anything to me.” 

“‘Oh, my goodness! Well, I told you a lie, anyhow; a 
great, successful, deplorable lie.”’ 

She opened her mouth under the shock of it, and I recited 
to her unsparingly my deception; during this recital her 
mouth gradually closed. 

“Well, I declare, declare, declare!’’ she slowly and 
deliciously breathed over the sum total; and she consid- 
ered me at length, silently, before her words came again, 
like a soft soliloquy. ‘1 could never have believed it in 
one who’’—here gayety flashed in her eyes suddenly 
‘“‘parts his back hair so rigidly. Oh, I beg your pardon 
for being personal!’’ And her gayety broke in ripples 
Some habitual instinct moved me to turn to the looking- 
glass. ‘‘ Useless!’ she cried; ‘‘ you can’t see it inthat. But 
it’s perfectly splendid to-day.” 

Nature had been kind to me in many ways—nay, prod- 
igal; it is not every man who can perceive the humor in a 
jest of which he is himself the subject. I laughed with her 
‘*T trust that I am forgiven,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, you are forgiven! Come out, General, and 
give the gentleman your right paw, and tell him that he is 
forgiven—if only for the sake of Daddy Ben.”’ With thes 
latter words she gave me a gracious nod of understanding 
They were all thanking me for the kettle-supporter! She 
probably knew also the tale of John Mayrant, the cards 
and the bedside 

The curly dog came out, and went through his part very 
graciously. 

“‘T can guess his last name,”’ I remarked 

“General's? How? Oh, you've heard it! I don't 
believe in you any more.” 

“That's not a bit handsome, after my confession. No, 
I'm getting to understand South Carolina a little. You 
come from the ‘up-country,’ you call your dog General; 
his name is General Hampton!” 

Her laughter assented. ‘‘Tell me some more about 
South Carolina,” she added with her caressing insinuation 

‘Well, to begin with 

“Go sit down at your lunch-table first 
Aunt Josephine would never tolerate my 
encouraging gentlemen to talk to me over 
the counter.” 

I obediently went back, and then re- 
sumed ‘Well, what sort of people are 
those who own the handsome garden be- 
hind Mrs. Trevise’s!”’ 

“I don’t know them.” 

‘Thank you; that’s all I wanted 

“What do you mean!”’ 

“They're new people? I could tell it 
from the way you stuck your nose in the 
air.” 

Sir!” 

“Oh, if you talk about my hair I can 
talk about your nose, I think! I suspected 
that they were ‘new people’ because they 
cleaned up their garden immediately after 
the storm this morning. Now, I'll tell you 
something se: the whole South looks down 
on the whole North.” 

She made her voice kind. ‘‘ Do you mind 
it very much?’ 

I joined in her mirth. ‘It makes life not 
worth living! But more than this, South 
Carolina looks down on the whole South 

‘**Not Virginia.” 

“Not? An ‘entire stranger,’ you know 
sometimes notices things which escape the 
family eye—family likenesses in the chil 
dren, for instance.” 

“Never Virginia,” she persisted 

“Very well, very well! Somehow you’v: 
admitted the rest, however.” 

She began to smile 

‘And next, Kings Port looks down on 
all the rest of South Carolina.” 


‘ 
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She now laughed outright. “An up-country girl will dare " Once again, admirably, she pulled herself up Many of u | began, ‘‘who have watched the soil 
not deny that, anyhow!”’ as she had done when she spoke of the President Il touch of pol make dirty r ng af inother 
“And finally, your aunts es mustn’t!’’ she declared, half whispering, and then more would not be wholly desolate earn th he Grand Art 
gl ‘My aunts are Kings Port.” clearly and calmly, “I mustn't.’ And she shook her head — of the Republic had gone to another world to sing its songs 
‘The whole of it?” as if shaking something off Nor must you,” she finished and draw its per t 
i “If you mean the thirty thousand negroes 7 charmingly and quietly, with a smile She looked astonished, and then she laughed. Down it 
.- & ‘No, there are other white people here — there goes your ‘*] will not,”’ L assured her. She was truly nobk the South here she was too far away to feel the vile use 
nose again!” “But I did think that you understood us she said which pre polities had turt i 
| ,) “T will not have you so impudent, sir!’’ And suddenly _ pensively. But,” I cor ied ' Daughte f the 
; § upon this she became serious and gentle [ thought that ‘*Miss La Heu, when you talked to me about the Pri Union banded together and handir A 
ee you understood them. Would you take them from their dent and the White House, | said that you were hard to It he hoed We f her 
St clusion, too? It is all the y have left since you burned answer. Do you remember?” re nota 
the rest in 1865.” “Perfectly. I said I was glad you found me so.”’ resemble 
I had made her say what I wanted! — that ‘‘you”’ was what “You helped me to understand you then, and now | I waited for more, and a 
I wanted. Now I should presently have it out with her. want to be helped to further understandin Last night | We cor r Northerners foreigt i know 
| But, for the moment, I did not disclaim the “ you."’ I said heard the Ode for the Daughters of Dixie. [had a bad time Avain I felt hurt which } the Ode had 
“The burning in 1865 was horrible, but it was war.” listening to that.” me, but I now vw how I wa t ‘ ind whe 
“It was outrage.” ‘Do you presume to criticise it Do we criticise your we were pr coming ou nd | e didn't meat 
“Yes; the same kind as England's, who burned Wash- Grand Army reunions, and your Marching Through quite all that t meat ‘ ( east —and 
ington in 1812, and whom you all so deeply admire.” Georgia, and your John Brown's Body, and your Arling- that my spe had 
} She had no answer to this. But we trembled on the ton Museum? Can we not be allowed to celebrate our ‘No, M La Heu idon't « jer Northerners who 
| verge of areal quarrel. It was in her voice when she said heroes and our glories and sing our songs understand 1 to be fore 
‘I think I interrupted you She had helped me already! Still, still, the something I “We have ne 
I pushed the risk one step nearer the verge, because of | was groping for, the something which had given me such Ye 1 thought but u rea vant to. Didr 
the words I wished finally to reach. ‘‘In 1812, when Eng- pain during the Ode, remained undissolved, remained un- you say you hoped I was on Awav down deep thers , 
land burned our White House down, we did not sit in the analyzed between us I still had to have it out with her cry ot Kinship in \ } il that voud t hear it nd th 
ashes; we set about rebuilding.”’ and the point was that it had to be with her, and not simply we don't hear it, has beer muc r fault ; iY | 
And now she burst out “That's not fair, that’s per- with myself alone We must thrash out ¢ her the way ee that ver ell now, but I'm afraid to tell vou so. vet 
fectly inexcusable! Did England then set loose on us a to an understanding; an agreement was not in the least What I said wa We're handing the vered tr 
pack of black savages and politicians to /e/p us rebuild? necessary—we could agree to differ, for that matter, wit! down, I hop: 
i Why, this very day I cannot walk on the other side of the perfect cordiality— but an understanding we must react | understood you to say vou weret 
i river, | dare not venture off the New Bridge; and youwho And as I was thinking this my light increased, and I saw I said we were not handing lowT 
| first beat us and then unleashed the blacks to riot ina new clearly the ultimate thing which lay at the bottom of my 1 didn’t wonder that irritation again 1 led her reply 
‘equality’ that they were no more fit for than so many own feeling, and which had been strangely confusing me all You must excuse a daughter of Dixie if she finds tl 
apes, you sat back at ease in your Vv ictory and your prog- along. Thisdiscovery was the key to the whole remainder of words of a son of the Union beyond her We haven't had 
| ress, having handed the vote to the negro as you might’ my talk; I never let go of it. The first thing it opened for so many advantages 
| have handed a kerosene lamp toa child of three, and let me was that Eliza La Heu didn't understand » which There she touched what I had thought over during my 
| us crushed, breathless people cope with the chaos and de- was quite natural, since I had only just this moment wakeful hours: the 1 of the ashes, the desolate ashe 
| struction that never came near you. Why, how can you become clear to myself. ‘ 


§ GOVERNOR BY DRAFT 


= A Twenty-four-Hour Cross Section of Practical Politics, times, you know, rm 
Yt, I came going to ash ou to be 


down the sweep as Sawed Out by Senator Llewellyn Stearns o kind as to step back 














of thestairsinto to the Governor's room 
the rotunda, walking with Captain Blake 
mostly on tiptoe, l I'm going home ] 
couldn't help hearing B Y H O L M A N F. D A ¥ iid. But I didn’t have 
someone in theadjutant- mv old grit with me. 1 
! general's office blatting Author of Squire Phin, king off with 
into a telephone like a merino ram, for the door ome one else's clothe nd I knew it, and the 
was open and the office was at the foot of the knew it, and it wa } e in 
stairs. About all he said was ‘ Hello!’’ occasion- my life I'd ever don ik thing, and my f 
ally leaving off the final o. I stopped about four went back on meé 
j steps up the stairs and looked over the rail into I'm not stealing the " em t nk | 
the office. It would have been queer if I hadn't ul 1 blurted, shaking the } I at" vith 
felt a little curiosity under the circumstances one hand and patting the coat h the other 
‘What's the matter, Captain?” inquired the Of course 1 iid the ha ' } 
adjutant-general, coming out of his office lea all—but y 1 be ba with 
His Excellency, the commander-in-chief, just Captain Bla i } htened 
called me, but something about this ’phone seems ou 
to be out of fix.” We I t { 
He banged the receiver back upon the hook and ion to face those t) I \ 
hallooed foran orderly. As he shouted, he stepped lama personal friend of ¢ h wie 
to the door and saw me standing there on the I 1, pr ‘ ‘ 
stairs. He cuffed out a prompt salute and said it lif he | t 
[ have been trying to answer your Excellency ‘ ! \\ 
but the phone doesn't seem to work. ei r 
Then he came out two steps more and perceived I 
that he had been saluting the Governor's plug hat Ne 
and sealskin overcoat. He recognized them f I 
right, but he didn’t appear to know » I gu f \ 
he took me for a sneak thief by the way he glared r 
Well, asa matter of fact, it was a pretty singular I 
position for a State Senator to be in—dodging 
away in the night wearing the Governor's clothes 
‘Who are ” he asked, almighty curt 
The adjutant-general came out into the rotunda | | 
and stared too 
1 My name is Stearns,”’ said 1, meek and mild; I i 
’ ‘‘and I'm in the State Senate ‘ HH 
The officer looked me over sharply and then I 
whirled around to the a.-g. 


Che Governor ordered me to admit him, accom- 


panied by a friend. But he’s wearing off his ! lr } 
Exee lleney ‘’scoatand hat.”’ He tried to speak low, I t 1 } 
but I heard him. | 
The two of 'em looked at mea while, and then kx r ~ ri (x I 
the a.-g. said: “Don't You Ask i th I ‘ 
‘**T suppose this is all right, Senatcr, but —well, Me ‘that Question out further on his cheel he ‘ nd elled 
nder the circumstances — these being very peculiar Again,” He Barked Wil kind i t th 








lc marked eighteen minutes past mid- 
night 

You should understand that the term 
of Governor Southwick expired by consti- 
tutional limitation eighteen minutes ago. 
In view of the peculiar situation and the 
uncertainty regarding the prompt elec- 
tion of another Governor, his last official 
act a 

Gracious, how those medals did lift 

then 

was a writing authorizing me to 
guard State property and maintain order 
till his successor shall be chosen. If there 
is a Governor of the State pro tem. just 
now, then I am the man.” 

He threw out his last three inches of 
tront and took an observation of me over 
hi cheeks 

In about two minutes of quick thinking 
J had mentally built the ladder on which 
to climb up old Pomposity’s front eleva- 
tion 

I want to see you privately, General,” 
I said, ‘‘on a matter of State—you being 
the head of State affairs.” 

He marched into his inner office, as 
though to the tune of a fife-and-drum 
corps, and I trudged behind like a file- 
closer 

Where the State and the people are 
concerned, General,”’ I said, standing 
before him and talking like a Fourth-of- 
July orator, ‘‘it is not a question of per- Hel 
sonal friendship; kindly regard or party 
affiliation. Though our hearts bleed and our eyes stream 
we must look, above all else, straight toward duty and 
patriotism ! 

He blinked at me hard, wondering, I suppose, if it were a 
con game or | was a lunatic 

1 am talking to a soldier, and a soldier understands.”’ 

The guff brought him up like a hitching-post facing a 
gale of wind 

Listen!’ I said, and I went on and told him how two 
men had been putting their heads together that evening to 
I told him also of the plot regarding my 





divide spoil 
humble self 


Now said I, coming down the stretch fast on the 
wind-up, ‘if lam kidnaped it will be under your adminis- 
tration of State affairs. Sterl S« uthwick may tell you that 


I can be hushed. As well try to pinch up the line gale by 
putting a « lothe spin on the nose of the te mpest 
the crime to the four corners of the world. I'll have m\ 
picture put into the newspapers. I'll pull down this temple 
of iniquity as Samsen revenged himself on his persecutors, 
and your head, being the highest, will be hit the first and 
the hardest.’ 

It was just the kind of windy buncombe that caught 
him 

I yanked off the sealskin overcoat, slammed it upon the 
floor, put the plug hat on it and said 

Now I stand here as Llewellyn Stearns, honest citizen 

Just that and no more 1 won't even count in that I'ma 
State Senator. If you dispute my going you'll be shown 
up to the people of your State as something worse than a 


’ 


‘ll shout 


Siberian jailer. You'll be execrated 
But I suppose you'll be rushing off hot foot to the 
newspapers as it is,"’ he gurgled, mopping the sweat out 
of his eve 
Will I be one to drag this State publicly through the 
wallow ?"’ | demanded, giving him some more of the same 
hot stuff. ‘No! It's what lam trying to prevent. I simply 
want to go home like an honest man, wash my hands of the 
filth of prac tical politics and goto bed. But if you don't let 
me go —then here's both hands full of mud,and slosh! here 
she goes! 
Honestly, he ducked when I made a motion at him 
lake this cit’s hat and coat of mine and go,” he said. 
It will save argument 
It's a crisis I hadn't 
reckoned on ] just hope I'm doing right, that's all.” 
He was a prudent as well as a pompous man, that a.-¢ 
When I thankfully let myself into my humble lodgings 
] was stopping in a family that used to live up our way, 
because 1 liked home comforts it was consid rably after 
midnight, but I found my room full of tobacco smoke and 
men They were all State Senators Two or three of them 
shook hands with me as though I'd been away a month. 
Another gave mea cigar, and still another dragged a match 


“T'll send yours to you to-morrow 
if you are gone when they are let out 


recklessly across his trousers—a bad way to use good cloth 
and held a light. 1 

chair in the room. But I went and stood against the wall 

I kept my face to ‘em I can't help it fear of too much 

The only dog that 

ever bit me in my life was the one that was wagging his 
tail liveliest when he ran up 

The—the conference!"’ stuttered one of them, hitch- 

ing to the edge of his chair. Are they going to back out ?”’ 


hen a man pushed at me the best 


politeness is constitutional with me 
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ooked at Me as Though He was Convinced Now that I Had Gone Clean Crazy 


“They will have to if they come out by the fire-escape,”’ 
said I. I had been growing mad all the way down from the 
State House as I'd reflected on the particular dose of practi- 
cal politics that had been stirred for me that night 

The bunch looked and blinked at me a moment and then 
they began to laugh. 

Good joke!’ bawled one. ‘Good! Good!” 

**Er—what did he say?” asked a deaf old man with a 
stuffy voice, his hand scooped at his ear. 

‘Said the Fusion crowd was backing down! Down the 
fire-escape—haw—haw! Good! Good! That joke will 
make the rounds. One of the brightest men in the State,” 
he howled in the old chap’s ear. ‘*‘We didn’t make any 
mistake, Senators,’’ he added, looking around the circle of 
faces and nodding. 

I was more suspicious than ever. They laughed too 
much for mere healthy appreciation of humor. That 
crowd ecackled and clucked and slapped backs too long 
And I was the last one there to see my own unconscious 
joke, and even then I couldn't find anything especially 
funny init. I had started witha handicap. There hadn't 
been humor in what I had been through that evening. 

I knew well enough that Senator Bayne could do it,”’ 
said a man from the row of 'em on the bed. ‘I've insisted 
right along it was wise politics for him to take Governor 
Southwick alone and give it to him-—straight goods 
Southwick’s no fool.” 

He can't afford to let party office-seekers use him 
simply for a club in the plum tree,”’ observed another. 

“Oh, it took Bayne to put the thing before him so that 
he could view it from the standpoint of prestige instead of 
party. Southwick isn’t dead yet, and he has his living to 
make in his profession like some of the rest of us.”’ 

‘What's the terms, Senator Stearns?” inquired the man 
on the edge of the chair, and they all hitched forward. 

Senator Bayne will have to do his own announcing,” I 
said. 

I swear, I didn’t know what to say to 'em. I was grow- 
ing uglier all the time as I pondered. But I didn’t want to 
blow State polities sky-high until I'd given our crowd a 
chance to get under cover. 

But they seemed to understand why I didn’t talk, and 
nodded at each other as much as to say: ‘* Well, here’s the 
real goods when it comes to playing politics.”’ 

Then one of them got up and cleared his throat like tear- 
ing a yard of cloth and said: 

“The real object of our presence here, waiting in your 
room, is not to pry into the plans of the managers before 
they are ripe, and we understand and approve your reti- 
cence. Our business is this: We're delegated to inform you 
that at the Republican caucus this evening you were unan- 
imously nominated as the party candidate for President of 
the Senate.” 

Say, I'd forgotten my party caucus till then—I'd been 
too busy. I came away from the wall in a hurry. 

“Nominated me?" Lyapped. ‘‘ What's the matter with 
Waterhouse? What kind of a practical joke is this, any- 
way?" Waterhouse had been slated from away back. 

‘‘We've had to break the party slate all ‘round, Senator 
Stearns. It’s a new deal—had to be done to handle the 
factions. The House did the same. It got where it was a 
case of new men and good men, or a split. You haven't 
any enemies, and you're on the inside. We're finding out 
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about you. None of us realized what a 
manipulator you were. You have been 
too blamed modest, Stearns. Bayne 
wouldn't make a move to-night till he 
had you at his right hand—anybody 
could see that!”’ 

Well, I did seem to be getting political 
reputation pretty fast, considering that 
I'd been used simply to bait a hook— but 
it isn’t the first time such a thing has 
happened when a man holds hard and 
looks wise. But not for me! 

‘I don’t want to be President of the 
Senate and, furthermore, I won't be,”’ I 
said. 

3ut you've got to serve us,”’ replied 
the spokesman, spanking his knee 

You're the logical choice, being 
Senator Bayne’s right bower, as you are. 
Waterhouse couldn't bring our crowd 
together. There are whispers of a grab 
game, and it’s got to be blocked. It 
means the salvation of the party. Chan 
Estes got more of the popular votes than 
any one, and, by the gods, he’s going to 
be the next Governor of this State. And 
the Senate and House will be Republican 
when all the cards are played 

He looked pretty savage. 

“Twenty-four hours will show some 
people a few things,” growled a man on 
the bed. 

**You simply can’t refuse—that’s all 

you can't,’’ declared the spokesman. 

They then got around me—I having 
incautiously stepped away from the wall. I couldn’t break 
through ‘em to get back. I’m used to the clatter of a 
loom-room, but that riot was too much for me. And my 
nerves were off a little, anyway. 

‘‘Wait a minute, for the love of Heaven I entreated 

Give me till morning to think about it. Give me till morn- 
ing! I've been through a whole lot to- rsht and | want 
time.” 

And after about five minutes of beggi.g like a dog I got 
the last one out of the room. 

I made my mistake in not packing my grip and getting 
out of town right then. I ought to have seen by that time 
that I wasn’t a practical politician. But 1 was might) 
sleepy and I supposed the rest were, and that, being natu- 





rally an early riser, I might be able to get up and away next 
morning. Yes, that’s what I'd decided on--to cut and 
run. I didn’t come to that Legislature to be used as a 
general bat-stick for both sides in that match game, and I 
felt I had the right to resent it 

I was just dropping off to sleep, after fanning what 
smoke I could out of my window with an old newspaper, 
when br-r-r! clang-clang! I heard the electric push-bell 
and the door gong-bell going at the same time 

Five minutes later Chet Benniman came into my room 
without knocking. The man of the house had shown him 
the way. 

‘That was a devil of a nice, gentlemanly sort of a trick 
vou played, Stearns!’’ he began, his voice like a coffee-mill 
and his fist banging on the footboard of my bed. But I 
was just as ready mad as he. 

‘*Only child’s play beside the one you three merry little 
land-pirates tried to play on me,”’ I replied 

He started in again with a fresh breath, but I up and 
passed the whole thing to him straight from the shoulder 
telephone eavesdropping and all. 

“And,” said I at last, ‘“‘you can have all the publicity 
you're looking for—if that’s what you want. I’ve adopted 
your code: ‘Politics before friendship.’ I got that over 
the wire.”’ 

Benniman swore, not at me especially, but at everything 
in the abstract. 

**Chet,”’ I said, ‘‘a fellow up my way fell off a bridge one 
Sunday on his way to meeting and got drowned because 
he didn’t holler for help for fear he’d be breaking the Sab- 
bath. But he was no relative of mine.’ 

“Well, you seem to be out of the brook now, Stearns 
Are you going to keep on hollering ? og 

‘‘Not unless you try to push me in again 

He turned on the electric light, after fumbling for it, 
growling all the time, and looked at me pretty hard and 
pretty long. 

Do you mean it?” 

I'm no hand to carry a grudge till it breaks my own 
back, Chet. At the start of this thing I didn’t know what 
they were pushing me into. I was ashamed of myself when 
I found out the game. Iam not ashamed now. It was dog 
trying to eat dog. Now if you are no longer hungry neither 
am I. But I’m sleepy. Get out. You know me! That’s 
talk enough.” 

‘It means we start 

‘‘It means we all go back to the scratch and take the 
word once more. There was a foul somewhere—but I’m 
not going to advertise it.” 
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I turned my back and pulled the sheet over my head, turn down his thumb or i 
and after a little while he turned off the light and stum- I wasn't the man tl ug 
( bled away on his fat legs. He did know me and my tem- to be bossing just then. I wished then I hadn't scare I 





i» perament pretty well. : him quite as much. 1 had it in my mind to hunt | 
I was just getting into that comfortable condition of and trade with him, I having something to sell and Now ne ! \ 
slumber v 
to drift when 
; ! to the ground again. That infernal doorbell was ringing breath probal and wondering ju } 
8 This time I heard the man of the house swearit 
‘ self as he stubbed along the front hall, and I h pped out ol there was certan opportuntt I I rut ! I 


bed and hissed down over the stair-rail: his part th } 





n your feet seem to leave earth and you begin _ price being his promise to call the pack off 





bump! I hit something and dropped back But the Senator was hidden somewhere —} 








r to him- wild man of Borneo I vy i turn t to \W 


v “If it’s anv one to see me don't let ‘em in.”’ Therefore. all there is to it that morning the tl ’ { | St 
} The man of the house and I were pretty well acquainted. to revolving around me so fast that I didn’t see ar 
| “Why didn’t you tell me you were old Emperor Poly- to grab in and sto} 
poneezicks with the earth on your shoulder said he, First of all, | went along with the crowd to tl ) 
ff pretty mad. ‘‘You don’t belong in any mar private House, for such of us as had certificates of election ‘ ‘ 
family, you don't.” let in past the guards 
The moment he opened the front door, huggling his bare Both branches met —and then, bang! \ 
feet together when the cold air struck ‘em, in bumped a The Republicans bolted by prearrangement, met If 
man yvapping out: registering their protest at the Fusion organizatior if perated t ij t od t 
“I’m here to see Senator Stearns.’ yelled us out of hearing, Comanche fashion ind man-hand f tir t | vou 
| y Up the stairs he came before 1 could hustle back into The Re publican Senators met five minutes later in the } e ripped « | f t ents when 
bed. State library room to which they had retreated and | 
“Get on your clothes, quick, Stearns,’’ ordered he.  tled business like blue blazes. First thing I knew I had I) iqu 
Senator Bayne has sent me for you. sworn my oath as President of the Senate Why wasn't 1 terrier to have 1 ear ‘ Jacked 
It was Chairman Westcott objecting ? longer. Since eight 
‘*T want to know if he has!"’ said I, getting into bed and Well, it wasn't as I had expected. There wasn’t anv law fut I stopped right the , } Che whole pano 
sitting up ugly and straight. and order—there wasn't a calm Senate chamber to stand rama ofthe: t slipped in { ’ And Sterl Sout! 
‘Into your clothes, I say. He's waiting up for you at up in and be listened to in. That same gang was right wick th his patror , nat Bayne. rollir 
the hotel.”’ around me, And it 
“There’s a saying, Colonel Westcott, that patient and I was rapidly arriving at the conclusion that we two of 'er | ta human natut me, and the 
waiters are no losers. But you go and tell Senator Bayne’ were licked anyway, and so my election wouldn't count most of it came on top 1 the 1} p my hand 
that if he waits for me he'll und eth. The first 
lose sleep and temper, both.” lim « { lea had 
i “You don’t mean to tell me —_—_———~ —~--—— - 
that you refuse to obey a party 
| callin a party exigency 
“I've heard of party exigen- 
cies before. I know what they 
are now. I don't care to find 
out about anv more of ’em 
He was beginning to sputter 
and twitch at the bedclothes 
| but I up and turned on the 
j light so that he could see m\ 
expression and take warning. 
“Colonel Westcott,” I said, 
*‘T don’t know how much you 
personally know of the general 
political situation as it stands 
at this hour in the morning 
norhow much you don't know 
And you needn't tell me, for | 
don't want any more political 
secrets intrusted to me. I'n 
sitting on one now and the fuse 
is sputtering. You go and tell 
Senator Bayne for me that I'm 
here ‘tending out on a political 
secret with a sputtering fuse 
You tell him that I don’t like 
! explosions because they muss 
things up badly. If I'm left 
alone I'll calculate on putting 
out the fuse. If he distracts 
my attention any more, off she 
goes! Yougoand tell him that. 
He’llunderstand! Asfor me, I 
don’t leave this room. Nota 
step. You tell Senator Bayne 
that I think he can takea hint.”” 
“There isn't any rhyme nor . convent = estan paaee nace ; Phe 
reason to what you are Saying, “I'm the Governor of this State Just Now” 
Stearns.” t me d e ba 
‘“‘T may be having a nightmare—perhaps lam. But you Then from out an aleove of the library came stalking a nching and the chewn t ‘ n prosp that 
tell Senator Bayne all about that bomb and the sputtering — tall man whose silk robe rustled against his leg He wa I would be the one t ea; the 
fuse—don't forget the fuse—and if he hasn't got the key one of the justices of the Supreme Cour the chief disturber when t} ' f broke 
to it all, then advise him to hunt for the fire-escape. Tell Senator 
him that, Westcott.” grouping a! 1 f 
He looked at me as though he was convinced now that the President of the true Senate, selected by your fellow wanted to bea G rnor t ! M m idea 
I had gone clean crazy, and when I shook my fist at him Senators who are present at this Legislature, backe 
and told him to get out, he went right along. I'll bet he certificates of election that the Supreme Court of this Staté Said I to tl \ t Sup! 
wouldn’t have been a mite surprised if I had tried to climb recognizes The Supreme Court es not re nize ( 
the wall like a cat ina fit or had growled and run at himon legal that band of detiers of lav 
all fours and tried to bite him. is in the Senate chamber The Supreme Court, the linar ! i The 
That whole Republican Senate was back at me before highest tribunal in our State, and the peopl 
} sunup and routed me out. They seemed to rally around _ this reign of anarcl needs an honest citizen 1 ecul the Ie the 1 ! ned that 
me as though I were colors and braced their courage. its behest By the State Cor 
I was too near beat out to argue any more. I decided the Senate is required to exercise the office of Governor are ngt to def the plan expr of tl 
I'd keep still and just stand up in the Senate chamber _ in any case of vacancy in that office. You, therefor 
and tell ’em I wouldn't. I didn’t see what they could do called to serve until a successor to Governor Sout! 
about it if I put it down flat and hard that I wouldn't! shall have qualified N Steart began a | 
Now this is a confession from the heart I'd as soon Well, if that wasn't pres { { tup! ted I 
have been nominated for the electric chair as President of “You will raise your right 
that Senate. Iwas mad. I wasscared. I'd been dragged your high office.” craf 1 
into the middle of the ring and told to put up my hands It was pretty still there in that room for a few minutes his isn't gentleman aid on 
like a ten-year-old set to fight a bruiser. I had hoped in’ While I stood goggling at the judge we heard — woo-wow- It isn't parliamentar i another 
the morning that Senator Bayne would open his mouth or woo-0-0-0!—men cheering away off somewhere 


didn t seem | 
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Poor Richard Junior's Philosophy 
© Married in haste, ré pent in the suburbs. 
¢ Art is long 


€ Home is where you wear your old coat and your old 


manners 


but artists frequently are short 


€¢ Possessior s nine points of the law; self-possession is 
the tenth 
€ A husband is less likely to be neglected when he is 


suspec ted, 


€ Money makes the mare go and the auto makes the 
money go 
© Listening to scandal about people you never heard of is 


a waste of time 


© Confession is good for the soul; restitution is good for 
the policy holders 


@ The appropriate flowers to send divorced couples are 


mock-orange blossoms e 


The Iron Law 


— ever larger and ever more frequent strikes in the 
great concentrated industries in all parts of the world 
strikes of labor against capital, strikes of capital against 





tabor—are revealing to the most thoughtless how science, 
which has created concentration of industry, has compelled 
concentration of all the forces of society, has made the 
theoretical brotherhood of man —that is, the mutual inter- 
dependence of all mer “a prosaic fact We must have the 
railway, the telegraph, the newspaper and magazine, the 
electric light, the street car, the combinations for deliver- 
ing all the necessities of civilized life to us; we are depend- 
ent upon then we cannot, therefore, afford to disregard 
the rights of those who thus serve us. Each man is a cog 
in the er of whee nd no man may sniff 
it | other? 

| I nee r release us by teaching 1 } \ 
each n e the forces of Naturet upply himself 
the rel telegraph, tk tomobile, the portable electric 
light se ‘ f t indications mn that dire 
Butt mut lependene the iron law The wise 

Cl ne I ( itand ct l 


Some Business Genius 


tig other dav a dead man was elevated to the rank of 
Captain of Industry Deceased was a resident of a 





thriving inland city. Outside of a handful of associates, he 
had been known for a generation (to those who knew him at 
all) merely as a hard-headed, moder: us busi 
ness man—one of the large squad of ined ‘*sut 
tantial men" whose names come in handy now and then 


to fill out a list of directors. But upon his death it was dis- 
covered that he left a fortune running into the millions 

and, as a matter of course, he was promptly furnished 
with a post-mortem reputation to fit the fortune. Two 
leading newspapers published the personal anecdotes by 
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fellow-millionaires which are everywhere recognized as 
the proper funereal honors of a departed Captain, and it was 
discovered that he had been a man of wonderful sagacity, 
combining infallible judgment of the present and clair- 
voyant knowledge of the future with impregnable courage 
and the soundest conservatism. Two men recalled that 
he had predicted the panic of ’93. 

As a matter of fact, the deceased had, some forty years 
ago—and with the most poignant reluctance—accepted a 
string of vacant lots in settlement of a claim against an 
insolvent debtor. The lots were in the line of the city’s 
development. Three-quarters of a million people moved 
to town. Their presence, their activities and necessities, 
made the lot-owner a millionaire. A vast deal of business 
genius is of this same order. 


Frenzied Reform 


N EMINENT judge has deemed it expedient to make 
a careful public explanation of the circumstances 
under which his mother-in-law accepted a pass from a 
railroad company. The world was asked to pause recently 
until it should be ascertained whether a high public official 
had accepted a present consisting of sundry packages of a 
malt beverage. It is not exactly clear whether it was the 
jurist or the railroad or the aged gentlewoman in the first 
case who was suspected of an error in judgment, or 
what would have happened to the official in the second 
case if he had been proven guilty; but the two instances, 
picked fairly at haphazard from the daily grist of news, 
suggest that one of the perplexities of the situation arises 
from the difficulty of agreeing upon what ought to be 
reformed. Nearly everybody favors reform —in some 
direction or other. There is certainly enough reformatory 
energy abroad to produce a perfect condition, if it could 
only get itself properly organized and proceed system- 
atically. The wicked are really in a very small minority, 
and they would stand no chance whatever if it were not 
that the good shoot in so many different directions that 
the sinful too often are able to bag the game. 


Keep Young 


HIS rapid lowering of the death-rate everywhere means 

an enormous change in mankind in the nearfuture. <A 
few centuries ago a man’s useful years were in the average 
not more than fifteen. As each generation has to be taught 
everything over again, is it not astonishing that an average 
of only fifteen years of real capacity —from twenty-five to 
forty —should have been able to lift us from savagery? 
Now the average, at least among the most competent 
classes, is upward of twenty-five years—for the death-rate 
is heaviest among the ignorant and incompetent. In 
fact, taking superior education into account, we have to- 
day a race that has recently doubled its period for assimilat- 
ing and applying knowledge and wisdom. Think what an 
effect will be produced when the average man lives in the 
prime of his powers half a century, or sixty, or seventy 
years! 

Teach the science of health! Encourage the youth to 
leave off folly for manhood earlier! Encourage the old to 
avoid stiffness and sadness and regretful reminiscence, and 
to keep the head and the heart of intelligent, vigorous youth! 


The Honored Leading Citizen 


LEADING citizen of Peoria, Illinois, was indicted a 

while back on one hundred and forty counts for 
wholesale embezzlements extending over many years, and 
the famous distillery town was shaken to its financial, 
educational, social and moral foundations. The story is 
that for a decade this leading citizen stuffed the school 
pay-rolls, forged warrants, falsified accounts in a maze of 
peculation so gross that an hour’s genuine auditing of his 
accounts at any time would inevitably have disclosed it 
Chis is not Wall Street, understand; the men involved, 


besides the leading citizen above mentioned, are not 
frenzied financiers, but good plain, well-meaning country- 
town characters. Yet here we have the dummy director 

his perfect flower, except that instead of a half-dozen 
dummy directors this case discloses a whole dummy colony. 
Everybody trusted and honored that leading citizen 
When his cash-book was audited he did the auditing and 
Why toilsomely check 
over a lot of figures when the good gentleman would do it 
for you? Why should the treasurer, auditor, finance com- 
mittee, board of education and so on squander their valu- 
able time looking into the accounts when the eminent 
educator and financier stood ready to relieve them of all 
trouble, and assured them everything was right? Who 
could think of taking any step which might seem to reflect a 
ittle upon the integrity of so distinguished a man? They 
had the honor; the leading citizen did the work—an 
arrangement highly agreeable to both sides 

The dummy director is not at all a product peculiar 
to high finance. He is omnipresent and indestructible 
Positions of honor are pleasing, to be sure. But we 
Americans like to ‘‘run our own business.”’ It is a bit 


the committees blandly voted aye 
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difficult for us to discover an inclination to give time to 
other affairs. Even when a man has usurped a business 
as this educator is said to have usurped control of school- 
moneys—we look upon it as his business and forbear to 
trespass. The dummy director will decline only as selfish- 
ness declines. 


A Bad Time to Laugh 


OUND the world is going a hearty laugh at our Filipinos- 
Tanguianes, Bilans, Ibilaos, llongotes, Remontados, 
Tagbuanas, Orang-Islams and Igarrotes because they were 
astounded and depressed by the failure of the President's 
daughter to appear clad in appropriate splendor. ‘That 
must be a poor country,” said they, ‘‘ whose chief cannot 
afford to outfit his daughter in the robe of rank.” 

But is the joke altogether on the Tagbuanas, Orang- 
Outangs—beg pardon, Orang-Islams—and the rest? In 
fact, is there any joke at all, except there be one on the 
whole pomp-loving, deceived-by-appearances human race ? 
Throughout civilization, don’t we—especially our women 

spend a good part of every precious day of our wink-like 
lives in the tricking and togging ourselves out to ‘‘makea 
front,’’ to impress our fellow-men with our importance as 
betrayed in our dress? 

The Filipinos have somewhat different ideas from ours of 
what constitutes fitting dress. But our tailors and dress- 
makers, with the new season, will make our ideas of ‘‘ good 
form” in dress quite different to-morrow from what they 
are to-day. We laughed too soon. We ought either to 
have laughed at ourselves or not at all. 


A Race of ‘*Stand-Paiters”’ 


HAT distinguished Japanese man of public affairs, the 

Baron Kantaro Kaneko, giving his views on matters 
American and Japanese, adventured into prophecy 
which, as George Eliot so sagely observed, is the most 
gratuitous of all the forms of errors. ‘The United States,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ will always be a democratic republic; the only 
possible alternative is an oligarchy. Japan will never be a 
republic.” 

Never, some one has said, is a long time. No longer, 
however, than always. Alas, if there are any two matters 
about which it is neither worth while nor wise for a short- 
lived mortal to concern himself, they are what is going to 
happen in the never and what is going to happen in the 
always! 

Of one thing we may be certain —that the state of affairs 
which is will not be the state of affairs even so short a 
distance away as to-morrow. We are a race of ‘‘stand- 
patters.’’ Experience seems unable to cure us of the habit 
of thinking that what 1s will continue to be. The sensible 
man is he who has no theories, no especial concern even, 
as to the future, but concentrates himself upon doing his 
level best with the present moment which will be gone 
forever, and forever lost, unless it is instantly attended to. 


Keep on Living 
R. CHOATE, returned from a long sojourn in England, 
is preaching to us the gospel of repose, is urging us not 
to hurry, not to be so feverish, but to move tranquilly 
through life, like the British, especially like the British 
aristocracy A 
Doubtless all the very shrewd fellows among our citizen- 
ship will wish Mr. Choate success in propagating this gospel 
of lounge and loiter. If the \ could induce evervbody, ex- 
cept themselves, to adopt it, they would he able to gather 
in much more than they now do---for they will never loaf 
along. ‘There are other reasons against the Choate impor- 
tation. The Britishers, in their miserable, muggy climate, 
along, do not really live Life in its 
wake, the intense, those who use 
And, as the 





droning and dopin 
fullness is for the w 
body and mind constantly and vigorously. 
scientists show us, to the intensely alive are given long life, 
and health also. They not only live, the live longer. 

Not for us the comatose condition. We purpose to kee p 


n hin 
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The Russian Sunrise 


ET no one be discouraged by the fact that the ‘‘douma 

-4 which the Czar ‘‘deigned”’ to grant to the Russian 
people was based upon an ¢ lectorate of only 48,000 out of 
nearly 150,000,000 people. Nor is it discouraging that the 
Romanoff ring was so alarmed by the admitting of even 
this carefully selected and wholly unrepresentative few 
into a shadowy share in the government that it set on 
Cossacks to terrorize the new electorate 

Democracy,” said De Tocqueville, ‘is like the grave 

it takes all and gives nothing.’’ The Romanoff ring suc- 
ceeded for the moment in preventing the camel from 
getting any more than the tip of his nose into the tent 
Quite enough! In the end the tent will be so full of 
camel that there will be no room for Romanoff, unless 
Romanoff squeezes himself very small and keeps himself 
mighty quiet. 
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The Correspondence of a 


APPLETON \N, 

Dear Aunty: I was thinking the 
other day that I ought to write and 
see how you were all doing since last 
summer when you sent me the invi- 
tation to come down and spend part 
of my vacationonthe farm. It wasa 
very happy summer for me except for 
burning down Uncle 


May 1 


George’s cow- 
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stable and destroying the cow which was 
you had and caused me to 
ich. 1 think 


is good for us although we do not 


the best one 
regret it very n such a lesson 
as that 
see the benefit of it at first but it leads you 
iin thir 


ior he cow 


never to do it again which is the 
in life. ] ‘ 
because she had never done anything to 
ve such aterrible fate but that is fre- 
quently the It was a good thing for 
me because hereafter if I should ever be 
invited to such a pleasant place to spend a 
week or two I would not think of lighting 
matches in the cowstable 


It is awful strange how a hen will go off and 





was awful sorr) 


deser 


Case. 





to look for egg 


she has plenty of 





lay in a manger when 
in easy reach of her, ist 

thinvs on a 

V er learn in a little towr 

and which may be of much value 


eannot get too 


nice clean nest 





many new 








e this 
to us in later years We 
much knowledge 
I think if you were to see me this summer 
you would find me great fron 
what | r ago. I have grown 
larger and take more inter 
things and I do not slight the like J 
I can do many things to hely 
around the house such as I could not do 
when I was on my visit before. It did m« 
lots of good to watch how your hired mar 
did thing wiping th ; 
his feet before he came into the kitcher 
with an armful of wood and carrying in a 
pail of water without slopping it on 
clean floor. Such things must make life 
very pleasant for a person who is as neat 





Was a vea 
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In uselul 





used to do 


such as mud off of 


youl 


and particular as you are about the house 
When I came home I told 
how neat 
the reputation of 
prettiest girl in the 
you were before you were n 
you have made Uncle what he i 
which | well believe, all of it, but I 
would not show this part of it to him be- 


Mamma about 
you were and she said you had 
being the neatest and 
where 
arried and that 


ne ighborhood 


Ceorge 
can 
cause men are apt to be 
think they do it all themselves 

I do not know what I am 
Henry 


to come down 


Sensitive and 
roing to cde 
for this coming vacation Gregg's 
has invited him there 
as long as his folks will let hin 


uncle 


and sta 











and I will be terrible lonesome when he 
goes but probably I will be able to stand 

It I don’t think it isa.\ oand ane tor 

a hoy to stay in town all summer, thoug! — 
\ u see, when hool is out he is all tired 

out from his studies and if he gets count? 

air and different kinds of things to eat it makes him stror 

ind able to begin school again with alicht heart and hei 
determined to he the head of his clas soon tg cacao 
tay in town are apt to get typhoid fever and disease 


. fs . rr Pet ] 
which are ofter e fatal 











Do you suppose there is anybox n in the neighbor- 
} a hers ’ who w ti 1 d trong 
healthy, willing boy to do chores for | oar if there 
is, would you mind sending me the name I would a 
for the pla and | could give Vou @as a relerence although 
ou will do ms a favor if you do ot mention about the cow 
as it might give them a wrong idea of me If I could get 
h place it might be the means of saving me a long spell of 
ickness as it is not very healthy her summertime 
It would be a terrible blow to the fe hir 
happe nto me now just as thev have got me partly brought 
up. It would be mostly for Mamma’s sake that I would 
go down and do chores for some reliable family in order to 


keep in good health and be able to provide tor her when she 
is old and fe eble 

Mamma said that after I burned up the cow it was doubt- 
ful if I ever got another invitation to visit you. We do not 
appreciate things until it is too late which is what makes 
me think of the spiendid times I had before she was burned 
up. Idonot think I will ever forget your splendid cooking 
which is lost to me forever now 





Ina few rs | he 
I will not have much 
Ton late ri we er i { ‘ 
BR I Va ! 
real good at he even if 
be if I should get ch or 
] isal ne ol ( 
pleasure h ] burned 
‘ Mu t al re r 
Please don't f al 
May be Uncle Ge ‘ 
we wquainted ( 
Do you remember t} 
I do not suppose I will « 
Your a 
Dev 7 Mamma 
telling her to get me re: 
cr uple of weeks W hich Is 
great surprise How kind 


what a fine thing it is to 
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»] 


erlooks a boy smi 
iam sure 


you can low k 


V clothe 


I will ne 
for me 
all 


men 


us 
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s | 
ver mak 
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A Very Happy Summer Except for Burning Down Uncle George's Cowstable 
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1906 Cylinder Runabout 
Type E, 7 Gentle ens Roadster - 
Two tonneau cat and maintain; but by a highly efficient light-weight engine of uni 
percentage of working energy to the rear wheels. 
Strong, flexible construction and 4 full elliptic springs, make it possible to ¢ 
could not be endured in an ordinary, stiffly-constructed car. ‘Thus their unt 
their power-rating. 
Franklin Air-cooling dispenses with the weight, complication and repair-expense 
in the combustion chamber, and makes a lighter, simpler car; which is easy on ft 
because there is nothing to freeze; which needs no “warming up” to its work; 
which is always instantly ready for use every day in the vear. 
Franklins cost fifty per cent more per pound to build than other cars, because of the 
contin 
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low operating and maintenance cost; remarkable luxury and ability, and long 


They are the only cars thoroughly ada 
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A WONDERFUL ECONOMY RECORD 


In the Long Island Club's 2-day Economy Tour, June 1g05, among fifteen cars of 
them having twice and three times its power-rating i Franklin light tonneau car of 10 
Franklin horse-power’’ won the trophy by carrying 4 passengers 19 
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rf™@ ent from other cars 


ed #@ =omotor in a heavy car hard to move, and expensive to operate 


nicfag que design and moderate rating; which delivers an extremely large 


» GR irive Franklin cars at speed sately and comfortably over rough roads that 

nul isual energy is given tull effect; making them speedy and able tar beyond 

se of Ww ater-cooling apparatus ; creates a perfect and unitorm WOrkInNg temperature 
ti tel, oil, repairs and particularly tees. A car which can never treeze in winter, 


which cools perfectly in the hottest weather or at the highest engine speed and 


he ar high-grade materials and workmanship; but their low price tor what they do; 


tin uous service, make them the most economical of all motor cars 


la pted to American roads and weather 
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Henry E. Dixey 
In The Man on the Box 


Dixey on the Box 


_—— ups and downs of theatrical life 

ake the personal relationships of act- 
ors toward one another very difficult, and 
the peculiarities of the histrionic tempera- 
ment do not lessen the difficulty. An actor 
who is basking in the sun of success is apt to 
forget that he ever felt the chill wind of ad- 
versity, or that his comrades who for the 
moment are down have any past or an) 
future. 

Some months ago Mr. Arnold Daly, then 
on the top wave of the Shaw boom, was en- 
gaged to stage and rehearse a play in which 
Henry FE. Dixey had a small part. In one 
scene the elder actor had to stand aside 
up stage while the principals of the cast 
carried on the dialogue in the centre. An 
artist of his experience and technical mas- 
tery is very well able to take care of himself 
under such ey and he had in- 
vented a few quiet little bits of ‘‘ business” 
calculated to keep him in the picture, as the 
phvune is, without at all ine rfering with 
the effect of the scene. Mr. Daly, however, 
felt it incumbent upon himself to give him 
something to do, and detailed a female 
super to engage him in one of those panto- 
mime conversations, the effect of hich, 
instead of adding to the lifelikeness of the 
is usually forced and artificial. 

Mr. Dixey swallowed his wrath; but 
when his dumb interlocutor came up to him 
and began to mug at him, his patience gave 
way. In answer to her distressful grimaces 
he excl: aim ed with his familiar touch of 
burle sque, ‘Alas! And what became of the 
child? The whole company burst out 
into an involuntary roar. Mr. Daly 
take, and left Mr. Dixey to his own 
ample resource 

l'o-day another turn of the wheel of fate 
has tumbled Mr. Daly beneath the failure 
of John Bull's Other Island and Mrs. War- 
)fession, and has brought Mr. Dixey 
» top with the success of The Man on 
he Box 


scene, 


Saw 
his mi 





A Theatrical Plunge 


N HIS production of Shaw’s Man and 

Superman Mr. Robert Loraine staked 
his last dollar—the last dollar of a young 
actor wh o had hitherto been only very mod- 
erately successful. If the play had failed it 
have been his funeral—but not a 
fune ral with no flowers. The last act takes 
place in oa garden of a Spanish villa, and 


vuld 
ould 


the bill of the artificial florist was seventeer 
hundre d dollars—a very tidy sum, in view 
the fact that the ordinary production 


costs only about five thousand 
And the expense for flowers 
item, and not the largest one, in the general 
account. The second act centres about 
an automobile, in which hero and heroine 
dash off the stage at the curtain. The text 
that it shall be a gasoline car. 
Under ordinary circumstances a car might 
have been loaned in exchange for adver- 
tising on the program; but the new theatre 
laws which resulted from the Iroquois 


dollars. 
was only an 


requires 


disaster forbid the use of gasoline. Mr. 
Loraine was obliged to buy a gasoline car, 
take out the motor and replace it with an 
electric outfit. The cost of this was seven 
thousand dollars, and if the play had failed 
the machine would have been worth little 
more than so much scrap iron. As it hap- 
pened, the play is perhaps the biggest suc- 
cess of the season; but it must give Mr. 
Loraine little shivers when he reflects that 
two of the three Shaw productions this fall 
have been flat failures. 


E. J. Morgan’s Start 


E J. MORGAN started in life asa ranch- 
e man, and having sold out in the West 
was on his way with his partners to South 
America. While waiting in New York for 
the steamer, he went to the theatre for the 
first time in his life, and became 
struck. Taking his share of the common 
capital — all he had— he bade good-by to his 
comrades and stayed behind to go on the 
stage 
Not having any experience in acting he 

found no opening. From a hall bedroom 
in a boarding-house he graduated to the 
open air of docks and lumber yards, still 
haunting the anterooms of the managers. 
By this time his natural expression of 
wistful melancholy must have been con- 
siderably intensified. Finally he received 
the glad news that if he would come round 
next day he might have a thinking part 
He woke up beneath the sky with just 
fifteen cents in his pocket and a very soiled 
collar on his neck. It was a question be- 
tween breakfast and a clean collar, and after 
weeks of hunger and exposure that question 
was not easy. He decided, however, to 
win or lose it all. He appeared to claim 
his engagement pale, hungry and very 
much bedraggled in his general attire, but 
immaculate beneath his chin. The mana- 
ger had been suddenly called away for two 
weeks, and had left no message. 

Mechanically following an ancient habit, 
Mr. Morgan wandered to the office of a 
theatricalemployment agency. He hadn't 
the courage, however, to ask the familiar 
question and, despairing of his ambition 
for the first time, he turned back to the 
door. The agent ‘called out to him to wait 
a moment, and gave him an engagement 
in Shenandoah 


stage- 


How Managers Judge Plays 
gen orb the foible of the 


theatrical manager is his tendency to 
judge of plays by their most superficial 
aspects Vhen David Belasco produced 
The Darling of the Gods his enemies of the 
theatrical trust attempted to kill it by pro- 
ducing A t 


greatest 


Japanese Nightingale—a very 

bad play which itself fell eold and fiat. 
his season it transpired that two plays 
already in rehearsal treated life in the West 
Milton Royle’s Squaw Man and Be- 
lasco’s Girl of the Golden West. Each 
company, bent on injuring the other, 


rushed to New York to get the first whi ick 
at the public. Both are good plays of their 
kind, and both are triumphant. In fact, 
discussion of their relative merits is likely to 
prove, if anything, a common advantage. 

This rule-of-thumb method of judgment 

a sore trial to the artistic playwright. 
Wi illiam Archer tells of a London manager 
who refused a very promising play because 
it took place in the time of the Restoration. 
He had just had a very bad play, of the 
Same period, fail, and attributed the failure 
to the fact that the public did not care 
for Restoration costume. Edith Wharton, 
who has aver) V positive talent forthe drama, 
gave up pk uywriting in consequence of a 

similar incident. She had written a play 
cient Manon Lescaut for Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe. Miss Marlowe objected to the hero- 
ine’s morals, and wanted them rectified. 
Mrs. Wharton was considering this new 
problem when the manager stipulated 
that a new act should be written in with 
a big theatric sensation—a horse race, 
or a tank scene, perhaps. Mrs. Wharton 
put her manuscript under her arm and de- 
yvarted. In revenge the manager had a 
nck playwright turn out a piece on the 
same subject. Itran one week in St. Louis. 
3ut such are the standards of the manager 
that the market for Mrs. Wharton's play 
was ruined. Since then she has confined 
herself to stories and novels. 
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OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


MACHINERY FOR THE FARMER— HE 
Pays A HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
A YEAR FOR IT. 
4 ARMERS in this country are advanc- 

ing steadily in the utilization of ma- 
chinery. They are employing power for 
agricultural Ba, -my to an increasing 
extent, and, a fuel for such use, alcohol 
is beginning a command much attention. 
Its convenience, safety and cleanliness 
commend it, and it has the further and 
very important advantage of cheapness. 
In Germany raw alcohol is produced from 
potatoes by processes so simple as to be 
easily performed by the farmer and at a 
cost of only thirteen cents a gallon. 

In the United States there is a huge tax 
on alcohol, amounting to nearly fourteen 
times the cost of its manufacture, but 
it would unquestionably be removed by 
Congress, so far as spirits used for fuel 
is concerned, in response to a general pop- 
ular demand. This has already been done 
by the German Government, and in that 
country alcohol motors of remarkable effi- 
ciency have been constructed. By lessen- 
ing the requirement of hand labor and 
doing away with drudgery, such machinery 
has proved itself vastly beneficial to the 
people. 

It is proposed to apply the means at 
hand in our agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations for the improvement of 
farm machinery and for experimentation 
in matters relating to the use of power for 
agricultural purposes. The men who now 
design and manufacture farm-machinery 
have had, as a rule, no training in matters 
agricultural or in agricultural mechanics, 
and for this reason the machines they make 
are not always suited to requirements. 
In such machines there is much room for 
improvement. The corn-planter, for ex- 
ample, is still very imperfect, and the same 
remark appiies to the corn-harvester. 

The American farmer buys annually 
$100,000,000 worth of farm implements 
and machinery—a vast investment, on 
which he should realize good returns through 
being able to select implements that meet 
all the requirements for which they were 
purchased. It is satisfactory, meanwhile, 
to realize that modern machinery now 
grows crops for less than half what it cost 
to produce them fifty years ago, though 
the people who do the work get double the 
wages formerly paid. Furthermore, the 
quality of the product is better, and it is 
handled in a more cleanly manner. 


IMPORTED SONG-BIRDS BLITHE 
Spirits Broucut HITHER NOT FROM 
HEAVEN OR NEAR It. 

ows song-birds are 


in this country for wsthetic reasons, 
but the Government is not disposed to en- 
courage their importation, fearing lest they 
prove the reverse of a blessing. The sky- 
lark, so generally adimired, and which has 
been made celebrated by poets, is a grain- 
destroyer in Scandinavia—for which rea- 
son the Bureau of Mammals and Birds has 
recommended that no more of this species 
shall be admitted 
Already a colony of imported skylarks 
has been successfully established near 
Portland, Oregon, and there is another at 
Flatbush, in the outskirts of Brooklyn 
People often say: ‘‘ Listen to the singing of 
the skylark!’ Appreciative of its melody, 
they are glad that the bird should have 
been brought to us from foreign parts. 
As a matter of fact, however, it is the voice 
of the native thrush that they hear. They 
heard the same voice long before the sky- 
iark arrived on the scene, but did not listen. 
The starling (a pretty bird that lives in 
arye flocks) has been successfully imported 
rom Europe, and is now quite plentiful 
Hudson River. It has not done 
any damage yet, so far as known, but in 
New Zealand, where it has been likewise 
introduced, it has taken to eating cherries 
and other fruit, and is regarded as a pest 
The trouble is that a bird harmless in its 
native habitat may adopt new habits when 
transported to a different clime. In such 
matters it is safest to leave Nature alone. 
The English sparrow is not a nuisance 
of much importance in the Old World, but 


much desired 


) 
i 
{ 
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along the 


how glad we should be to get rid of it! 
There is no hope, however—as may be 
judged from the experience of Bermuda, 
where this feathered pest has been domes- 
ticated. The total area of Bermuda is only 
forty-eight square miles, and yet in a war 
waged between the authorities and the spar- 
row the latter has come out emphatically 
a victor. Bounties paid for the destruc- 
tion of the ‘‘rat of the air,’’ as somebody 
once called it, nearly bankrupted fhe insu- 
lar treasury without reducing appreciably 
the numbers of the birds. 

‘here game birds are concerned, our 
Government has no hesitation about per- 
mitting their introduction. They are large 
enough to be shot, and, if they become too 
numerous at any time, they can be reduced 
to the requisite extent by declaring an 
open season and inviting the sportsmen to 
tackle them without hindrance. 


HAVE PLANTS EYES ?— SOME CAN TELL 
LIGHT FROM DARKNESS, WHICH IS 
MORE THAN SOME OF Us CAN Do. 


LANTS are by no means so stupid or 

so helpless as they commonly get 
credit for being. No matter how a beech 
3 to be placed in the ground the root 
will turn down and the stem grow up into 
the air and there manage, somehow or other, 
to find its way to the nearest support. 

Especially remarkable is the behavior 
of vegetables toward light. House plants, 
as every one knows, grow in the direction 
of the window, but if the pot be turned 
half-way round the leaves will neverthe- 
less manage to screw themselves back 
into their old position, and the sunflower 
will ‘‘rubber round” all day long so as 
to stare at the sun. In temperate countries 
leaves grow at right angles to the rays of 
light, to get as much of it as possible; in 
the tropics they set themselves edgewise 
to get as little. 

Evidently, then, plants come at least as 
near seeing as do some animals. Pretty 
much all that has been known about the 
matter, however, is that they attend only 
to the blue rays of the sun; for though they 
will grow perfectly well in red or yellow 
light, they show not the slightest inclination 
to turn toward it 

A German botanist, Haberlandt, who 
for many years has been studying these 
problems, has concluded that the whole 
upper surface of each leaf is a sort of com- 
pound eye. The thin, translucent skin 
which, in most plants, covers the green, 
succulent tissue of the leaf, is itself, in 
certain cases, composed of innumerable 
rounded cells. These, thinks Professor 
Haberlandt, are so many minute lenses 
which concentrate the light upon the living 
substance below, and enable the plant to 
distinguish between light and darkness, 
or between weak light and strong, though 
not, of course, to see objects. Such primi- 
tive lenses he finds in the fig, ivy, magnolia, 
wood-sorrel, and other plants. Certain 
slants, like the pepper and the balsam, 
~ in addition little eye-spots, which 
in structure approach the eyes of many 
of the simplest animals, and appear, in a 
sense, to be real eyes. 

At any rate, plants do act as if they 
could see, and Professor Haberlandt has 
found that each of these supposed sense- 
organs can be made to print a bright spot 
on a photographic plate 


GAS-ENGINES FOR OUR SHIPS—THEY 
WILL MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO CIRCLE 
THE GLOBE WITHOUT FRESH FUEL. 


WENTY years from now the up-to-date 

crusier or battleship will be able to 
travel around the world without a renewal 
of fuel supply. Of this the Navy Depart- 
ment is contident, and it bases the expecta- 
tion upon the gas-engine, which apparently 
is destined to work many wonders. 

The earliest type of steam-engine utilized 
only four or five per cent. of the energy 
contained in the Fiel consumed. In the 
latest type of steam-engine perhaps twenty- 
two per cent. at most is made available. 
But the gas-engine utilizes over fifty per 
cent., and the only serious objection to it 
for ships is that the retorts in which the 
gas is generated are very heavy 
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NONSENSE 


The Idol of His State 


( NE of the most prominent citizens of 
Pickens County, Georgia, was, not long 
ago, driving through the 


mountain section of his State when darkness 








overtook him. It isthe custom throughs 
the South f the latch-string of a farme 
home to hang on the « side for the acc¢ 
modation of the wandering strang 


this particular wanderer stopped in front 
of the first home he reached and hallooed 
After some de lay the head of the household 
appeared at the door. 

‘My friend, can you put me up for the 
night ?”’ asked the wanderer 

“Can't do it, st nger Sorry, but n 
house is full. You'll tind Squire Dick 
nigh ontothree mile farther down the road 

‘But it’s already dark. Surely you can 
find a place forme. I’m a lawyer and I'm 

ll right,” the wayfarer added, fearing he 





all 
might have been taken for one of the ‘‘rev- 
so much dreaded in the region of 
mountain dew. 
‘All lawyers is robbers. I’m agin ther 
igs 
all 


‘But 


enoos 


I'm 


a Baptist preacher over my 


a Baptist I’) 


You go 


Meth 


Dickey 
list myself 


quire 


or on vonder 
Thinking to find some means of melting 
the stony heart, the stranger 


announced 


himself as chairman of the Democratic 


County Committee of Pickens 


I'm a Populist Dicke sa Democrat 
“My son, Weldon Henley, told ms 
“Good gracious, stranger, be you the 
daddy of Weldon Henk Vy, the base i 
player’ W hy didn't you say so at frst 
Take that hoss around to the bart If 
you're the daddy of that boy you kin have 
the best room in mv h« en t 
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And Henley 


LooKing for a Bargain 


At THE Pennsylvania depot in Wast 
4 ington, , 


the other n 
the asked the 
dow for a ticket to Harrisonburg 
Which Harrisonburg?” asked 
agent 
—" v, de cheapest von, of 


difference between ‘em 


orning, a n 


line ticket agent at the wir 
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The Tomb of His Ancestors 


WO New Yorkers were dining at 
the fashionable restaurants in 
delphia. Next to their table a quarte tte 
of Philadelphians were occupied with the 
leisurely enjoyment of a dinner that had 
been ordered after long and 
eration. 
Said one of 
panion: 
‘‘What are they eating? 
‘Snails,”” was the reply. 
Cannibals!” 


erious delib- 
the New Yorkers to his com- 
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Fighting Bugs with Bugs 


A Saving for the Farmer at the Government's Expense 


Sr 8. pus 





Putting Up Shadi: Germs at the 


Department of Agriculture 


HE idea of fighting bugs with bugs is 
comparatively new, but already the 
importation of foreign insects for the 

purpose of pitting them against pests now 
domesticated in this country is occupying 
much of the attention of the Department of 
Agriculture. Indeed, the introduction of 
such beneficial species is one of the im- 
portant features of the work of the Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Entomology 

Professor L. O, Howard, head of the 
Bureau, has just returned from Europe with 
a collection of insects which are to be used 
for fighting the dreaded gipsy moth--a 
foliage destroyer which is doing an immense 
amount of damage in Massachusetts, and 
which threatens to extend its ravages to 
other parts of the country. He has also 
brought back with him a few enemies of the 
almost equally ~~ rous ‘‘brown-tail”’ 
= These will be bred and propagated 
ith a view to their distribution in infested 
tri ust as has been donc epoar d 
with a foe of the abominable San Joss ale 
bug, to obtain which Mr. C. L. Marlatt 
made a journey to northern China 

Event ally, it is believed, much will be 
accomplished toward combating the bug 
proble m in the United States by the intro- 
duction of such beneficial insects. For 
every destructive species has its natural 
enemies, which, if proper opportunity be 
given, will restrict its multiplication to rea- 
sonable limits Whenever an insect renders 
itself excessively obnoxious in any locality, 
destroying plant life in a wholesale way, 
there is reason to suspect that it may have 
been fetched from some other place, and 
that it is taking adv: antay ge of the absence 
of the foes that pre ved upon it at home 
If this appears be the — the obvio 
thing to doistot adeut where the bug 


n from t 


j 
ad 








from origin 





ve for breeding 


The Little Allies of Man 














\ effer e to fight b a 
eX} now re I by means of | 
\ ngie insect, of hich etr ore 
detail will prese be said ave I 
- ago he entire orange-grow r 
f nia hich, but for aid 
e? existent Mea } 
vell to explain that beneficia 
} e here d bed. are 
pe ikir of two kind parasit 
i They live in pon 
i their “host r thev mav be 
literally bugs of prey, like the kelep’ 
recently introduced from la, to 
fight the cotton-boll weevil i in 
wait for its victim and devours it 
As a rule, ea parasitic or predaceous 
insect assails only one kind of bug, and wil 
touch no other For instance, the Vedalia 


which saved the oranges of California, sub- 
sts exclusively upon the so-called “‘ cottony 


BACH E 


seale,”’ and will starve before it will feed 
upon anything else whatsoever. This scale 
bug was accidentally imported by a nur- 
seryman near San Francisco, in 1868, on 
some lemon trees from Australia. It found 
no formidable natural enemies in the Golden 
State, and, having once got a start there, it 
multiplied to such an extent that fruit or- 
chards attacked by it looked as if they 
had been exposed to a severe snowstorm. 
There seemed to bea prospect that the whole 
country would be transformed into a desert, 
and it is a puzzle to know what might not 
have happened but for the interference of 
the Vedalia. 


To Australia for a Beetle 


Professor C. V. Riley, the predecessor of 
Doctor Howard as Government Entomolo- 
gist-in-Chief, became convinced, after much 
sifting of evidence and much correspondence 
with naturalists in many parts of the world, 
that the scale bug must have come from 
Australia, and, at his suggestion, an expert 
named Koebele was sent to that country to 
make an investigation. The result amply 
justified the effort and expense involved 
in the undertaking. Koebele discovered 
the cottony scale in Australia, where, as he 
found, its numbers were kept down by a 
small reddish-brown beetle, which bred with 
extraordinary rapidity and fed with a vo- 
racious appetite exclusively upon the scale. 

Koebele secured several hundred speci- 
mens of the little beetle, now widely known 
as the Vedalia, and, packing them in tin 
boxes, sent them to California in the ice- 
box of asteamship. On arriving they were 
liberated under an orange tree that was 
badly infected by the scale, and, to prevent 
them from escaping, the tree was inclosed 
in a gauze net. Nevertheless, by an ac- 
cident, some of them did escape, flew to a 
near-by orange orchard, and promptly 
worked such havoc among the scale bugs 
there located as to excite astonishment. 
In fact, within a few weeks they cleaned out 
the whole place. 

Meanwhile, the beetles were breeding 
rapidly in the gauze inclosure, and, a plen- 
tiful supply having thus been obtained, 
small consignments of them were sent by 
mail to orange-growers 1n various parts of 
the State. Not to prolong the story unduly, 
it will suffice to say that the Vedalia simp sly 
wiped the scale insects out of existence. 
A few still remain, but they are no longer 
bothersome. Occasionally, when an or- 
chard is attacked by them, the owner get 
a few ladybugs from the State Commission 
of Horticulture, and that settles the matter. 

Thus was the first start made in the busi- 
ness of fighting bugs with bugs. It is a 
policy that will be continued to the utmost 
limit of practicability, because, when it can 
be carried out successfully, it affords an 
easy, cheap, thorough and permanent cure 
for the mischief. When a pestiferous insect 
once gets a foothold, its complete eradi- 
cation is almost an impossibility, but, by 
introdt icing ts natural foe, the scientific 
entomologist may pit one against the other 

vith most satisfactory results. This is 
Natur s method of dealing with such prob- 


lems, and the method described is simply, 
one AF mai ve he is helped to apply her own 
bene fie nt processes for keeping down the 
nur of destructive species 

> ‘th search for such friendly insect 
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creature whose larva is a_blood-sucker, 
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re had run through them lhe annual 
damage they do in the United States is es- 
timated at $10,000,000. Hence it is not sur- 





prising that the Government should have 

it worth while to set on foot a svs- 
tematic search for an enemy which would 
be like ly to neutralize the activities of the 


pest 


It was thought more than likely that this 
partic ul: ar abomination had been fetched 
original from some part of eastern Asia 
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Burning the Egg-Clusters of the Gipsy 
Moth with Gasoline 


Accordingly, Mr. Marlatt started on what 
promised to be an extended tour, and, in the 
course of his travels, finally reached Peking, 
where he found the seale on some of the 
native ¢ apple Ss, pears and peac hes 

rhe region of which the bug is a nat 
is in the northeast corner of China Phere 
it has paany existed for many tl 
sands of years, but, as Mr. Marlatt found, its 
numbers are kept down by natural enemies, 
among which the most conspicuous is a 
small beetle. Many specimens of this bee- 
tle were secured and brought to the Unite« 
States; and, though all of th 
died, from this pair 5000 were obtained | 
breeding during the first summer after 
their arrival. They were propagated in 
a large outdoor cage of wire net--and 
consignments of them were sent to a 
number of fruit-growers in various parts 
of the country for trial. As yet the ex- 
yeriment has not been wholly successful 
Put hope is entertained that, along these 
lines, the problem may eventually find a 
solution 

In California, where the utilization of 
beneficial insects has been carried further 
than anywhere else in the world, a number 
of species of such bugs are regularly bred 
for distribution, consignments of them be- 
ing shipped by mail in glass tubes, inclosed 
in pasteboard cylinders, to anybody who 
wants them. This work is conducted on a 
considerable scale by the State Commissior 
of Horticulture, the methods adopted being 
exceedingly interesting. By the employ- 
ment of an ingenious expedient, the glass 
tubes are rendere od se lf-loz iding, so to speak, 
the mouths of hundreds of them together 
being inserted in rows of hole s in the sides 
of wooden boxes in which the insects are 
confined. The latter, seeking the light, 
crawl into the tubes (handling being thus 
avoided), and the receptacles, each one pro- 
vided with a stopper of cotton, are then 
ready for mailing 





save two 





Breeding Reinforcements 


In the breeding work, large glass jars and 
boxes of glass are used. Bits of the food 
plant of the insect are put, together with a 
few healthy living specimens, into the Jar, 
which is then covered over with a piece of 
cheesecloth or gauze to prevent them from 
escaping. Under these circumstances the) 
multiply rapidly, and at intervals the in- 
crease is transferred to the wooden box: 

aforementioned, whence they make their 
way into the glass tubes. It is an exceed- 
ingly simple process. At the same time, 
no little skill is required in its management, 
inasmuch as many of the most "valuable 
most invisible 








species are so small as to be ¢ 
to the naked eye 

When friendly insects have once become 
established in a region where they owe 
been introduced, all that are required f 
distribution can easily be obtains d from the 
trees or other plants on which the y breed 
It is not necessary any lon 
them artificially. A few 
on which they are found 
wooden boxes already des 
ing into the glass tubes. 
of the very tiny species 
method is obviously advantageous, ina 
much as it would be extremely difficult 
deal with them otherwise 

The plan of fighting bugs with bugs cannot 











take the place of other methods of con it 
ing destructive insects It appears to be 
practicable only in exceptional instances, of 
which the case of the cottony se: whict 
was wiped out by the Vedalia, is the mo 
striking bo to the present time The 
called ‘‘ black scale,” which is a verv bad 


bug indeed, is being kept down in California 
by two imported insects--the Seut 

cyanea and the Rhizol entre . These 
three are the beneficial insects that have 
done the most important work in the Golden 
State. Nevertheless, entomologists all over 
the world are in active correspondence, 
witha view tothe exc hange of friendly bugs 





THE 








and eventually much is likely to be aecon 
plished by their aid for the benefit of the 
farmers and fruit-growers of this count: 

It iseven conceivable that somewhere may 











be discovered an enemy to prey upon the 
abominable Colorado potato beetle a 
creature that seems to have been original) 
native to our own Southwest, but whict 
spread and multiplied enormously when 
provided with a food exactly to its liking 
in the shape of the icculent r 
Though g yppers are no lor ) 
frightful a n parts of the We ‘ 
formerly, t! ll ado a il deal ¢ 
damage 1 tir levouring the ¢ $ 
over wide areas. In the hope of dest 
ing them wholesale, the Bureau of Entor 
ogy has recently tried, with partial suce 


t 


to Introduce an 






ma dead 


disease The ¢ s of the funcu 
obtained from South Africa, and, be 
propagated in the shape of artificial **« 
tures,’ were sent out in glass tubs corked 
with absorbent cotton and sealed with red 





wax, each one bei 





board eylind ng sucha 
the farmer »)putar ‘ 
of live gras I i 0 nit 
gether with some of the fungu Phen, after 


riving them time to become infected, the 
ects were to be liberated ina place where th 
hoppe rs were thick, contidence being enter 
tained that they would spread the plaguc 


Death to the Grasshopper 


It is owing to the settlement of great 
areas which formerly were it pern 
breeding-grounds (producing regular and 
enormous crops of the Voracious pests every 
year) that the grasshopper no longer ap 
pears in such innumerable swarms as of old 
In earlier days the insect multiplied almost 
beyond belief, and it is related, on the 
authority of the Government Bureau of 
Entomology, that twenty-six 
Big and Little Blue Rivers, tribu 

the Missouri, were crossed at numerous 
places by " 
would proceed to t the Wal l { 
umping in, one upon another, until the 














actually pontooned the stream. ‘Two of 
these hosts rywy to meet, one moving 
eastward and the other west d, ona 





bluff, and, both turning their course to 
gether downward from a_ perpendicular 
cliff thirty feet high, they passed over it ir 
a sheet six or seven inches thick, with a 
roaring noise like that of a cataract of water 
The prospects for utilizing successfully tt 
‘kelep”’ to destroy the cotton-boll weevil 
which is doing something like $20,000,000 
worth of damage annually in the Southwest 
seem to depend mainly upon its readine 
to adapt itself to climatic conditions in th 
cotton-growing regions of this count! 
This insect, recently introduced from Guat 
mala, will unquestionably solve the problem 
if it can be persuaded to thrive and multiply 
as it does in its native habitat It is new 
to the acquaintance of science an ant- 
like creature, akin to the bees and wasps 
and dwelling in small colonies of 100 to 
100 individuals, in subterranean burrow 
Apparently its social organization is more 
complete than that of any other insect, not 
even excepting bees. The boll-weevil 
its favorite food, and the kelep, before di 
vouring it, renders it helpless by stinging 
A num be r of colonies of the | 
ave been established in Te 





natie series of experiments with then 


now in progress 

















The whole theory of fighting bu th 
bugs i 1upen the ithat « 
has at i I ! ‘ ‘ 
and, under ordinary conditior pre 
{ becoming redunda Whe 
S t jug 1 rer ed to 
re il as no natural eT ( t 
ng p i inlimited ea 
as ins pro] far 1 i} 
hanat } anima thout s hee 
ould on ove lr ‘ ‘ ol 
aed But in t r na e | 
CTS Se lor become } i l He 
isually rathe rare tnar ne t 
cordingly i Mr. John Isaa 
Califor ( ssion of Hor 
a mate il her pug be 
a specially severe m int n ar ‘ 
there is a reasonable likelihood that it ha 
been introduced there, and, if icl 
case, in order to find its check e mu 
trace it to its native lair Having thers 


discovered the agent that is keeping it dowr 
we secure that agent and breed it, and send 
it into those parts of the country where its 
prey is most plentiful.’ 
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7 & OLD SWORD 


Mr. Handy softly cleared his throat again 
and glance d across at Toller Their aging 
eyes saw once more the flash and glitter of 
a drawn sword, 

‘As I said,’’ Varney went on, ‘ Devere 
was gone, so i went to Bostwick, thinking 
it likely he'd have the note. But he swore 
to me that he didn't have it.” 

Mr. Bostwick moved uneasily in his chair 
‘Oh, well—by George, you come bustin 
in unexpected! I wasn’t armed!” He 
was struggling again against that mys- 
terious threat, and it reinvoked all his in- 

redulous rage. ‘‘That’s twice you've 
done it!’ he blurted out. 

Varney paid no attention to him, but 
‘ontinued: ‘‘It was pretty certain that the 
note wouldn't be presented to Tom Stratton 
by anybody who'd had a hand in getting it 
rhere are some men—simple-minded and 
not what you'd call well civilized—that are 
so constituted they y can't be depended on to 
stand any trifling of any pe. with their 
women folks. Tomwasthat kind. It was 
I'om’s saving the fellow, and maybe the 
neans I'd been prepared to take to get back 
the note, that clinched the thing with An- 
netta. She wouldn't hardly understand a 

lan except as somebody to court her, and 
compliment her, and get her what she 
vanted, and besmiledat,andsoon. When 
he understood what might have happened 
all around it was like a child seeing light- 
ning. it sobered her a great deai. She 
vas carefuller of Tom and her boy and of 
and she de pended 
on me Then ] understood something, too: 
that is, if I'd been man enough to meet her 
at first open and simple-hearted and friendly 
nstead of with that chunk of gritinme. | 
could have had what was best about her 
he charm and gayness and so on—and been 
he richer forit; and she wouldn't have got 
nto that scrape, fer | knew what sort of 


other people gener ally 


eller Devere was easy a So I felt 

! & pec tliar way about Annetts as tho igh 

a soft, pretty creat ire that didn t mean an 

harm, and was ready as a bird to show her 
t 


re ind sing, had been « aught 
and I was sort of re sponsible 


when she'd been ready enough 


bright fea 


and mangled 





for it, too, 


to love me We were good friends after 
that but she was alw a} afraid of the note 
It onl; iasted a few months She died the 
ext winter, and at the last she said: ‘Stand 


by me, Uncle Charley, and the boy 
The justice and county treasurer were 
ooking studiously at the floor 
I wanted to lay it all before you, Johr 
and Ed May be it's something that ought 
ot to be told to anybody; but I'd put my 
your hands the 
: I wanted to put it all before 
vou, because I'm getting to be an old man 


own wife or daug! a in 





ind I’m ready to go a long ways for peace 
You m: be able to persuade sostwick. 
Y« ww how I feel about it all the way 
through. The girl was left to me, and I'm 
jue to protect her, too Anybody that 
touches the dead woman's name, or the 


girl, will have to answer 

Again Mr. Bostwick moved uneasily in 
his chair 

Justice Toller wiped his glasses impa 
tiently, replaced them and turned his small 
br ight, gray eyes upon the banker 

If the case was before me officially,’ 

he said, I don't see as the court could enter 
any objection to shocting Bostick 

“Oh, well! Oh, well, now! If you're 
trying to brow bes it me!” Mr. Rostwick 





tammered He felt the sting of f the scorn, 
and he felt "Aa ty of maintaining his 





prestige. He knew that hi laracter Was 
not held in perfect admiration by all his 
fellow-citizens; but he was used to the 





ower of his money, the deference d he to 
is command of credit He had bullied 
plenty of men successfully ton He 
worked on to keep h mself inflated Bul 
lving won't go, you know! He made his 


voice loud 
Mr Handy interposed diplomatically 
That ain't got anything to do with this 
check Toller and | are on Charl y I | 
as tax collector I don't see what you Wi 
to go dragging us into it for, Mr. Bos twick 
I'm a pretty good customer of yours 





The county treasurer Was, as has been 
said, the bank's pared Rae ae and 
man of weight and substance Mr. Bost 
wick caught at the _ int « if an alliance, and 
beamed his sultries Why, I don't want 
to make you and Toller any trouble,”’ he 
declared expansively I didn't really in- 
tend to: but I had to do something to show 





m Page & 


this man he couldn't go bullying me. I'll 
let you boys out of it. I'll pay the check.” 

That's good,’’ the county treasurer 
commented, and handed over the check. 

‘You see how it is.”’ The banker 
beamed at his new allies. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, | bought this note he’s roaring about 
in a legitimate way. I’m an innocent pur- 
chaser, you see, and it’s a claim against 
Tom Stratton’s estate. I’m willing to be 
reasonable.’’ He persisted in not looking 
at Varney. ‘‘If he'll fetch over that four 
hundred dollars I'll take it and call it 
square, though the note is for a thousand 
and interest.”’ 

The money is the girl’s,”’ Varney said 
quietly. 

‘All right then.” Mr. Bostwick looked 
around at him, put his head to one side and 
thrust his oval 9 in the armhole of his vest. 
‘“T'll go over and lay the case before her 
it’s her father’s debt.” 

Varney passed his hand down his beard. 
‘You can o it before her, Bostwick, after 
I'm dead; not while I’m alive.” 

Again it was that irritating threat 
‘You're always trying to bully me!”’ 
Bostwick shouted. “It won't go, | tell 
you! It won't go!” 

Varney addressed Handy and Toller 
calmly: ‘‘There’s a pretty long account, 
first and last, between Brother Bostwick 
and me and him and Tom Stratton. He’s 
got the section of land that we owned and 
so on. He led us into that patent pump 
deal, and there’s a lot more like that. But 
I don’t say anything about what he did to 
us men. That's all right. It's just when it 
comes to Annetta and the girl. The way it 
looks to me, Charley Varney would die a 
coward if he stood that.” 

Oh, well, if you say the note ain't good 
and I ain't got a right to it, just come into 
court and prove it if you want to. By 
George, I'll just file my claim against the 
estate and levy on the gold, and you can 
come into court if you want the thing tried 
0 it 

Varney stood up There ain't any 
court for this case,” he said. I'm due to 
protect the women. Don't you touch ’em, 
Bost WICK 

The banker's nervous ¢ yes examine d the 
hang of Varne Vs alp: ica jacket and the 
contour of the region of his hip pocket 
His heavy under lip trembled a little and 


his brow perspired. ‘‘I won't be bullied, I 
tell vou! I won't be!” he cried in a fine 
agony of rage and appre hen sion. “When 


when’s Emma going away ? 
Varney considered it, and answered, 
To-morrow noon 
By George, I'll be there! the banker 
cried out with a tremendous effort Vil 
be there!’ 
The tax collector's eyes glowed dully at 


the banker You'll find me on hand, 
Bostwick,”’ he replied, low and almost 
sweetly; so that the justice and the county 


treasurer understood anew what it means 
to be born with it in you 

The three filed out and paused, ab- 
sorbed, on the hot plank walk 

‘You know, ¢ hari Vy The co inty 
treasurer hesitated, plucking nervously at 
the gray tuft on his chin, his face screwed 
up from the sun and the trouble. ‘‘ He shot 
a man back in Arkansaw.”’ 

Varney smiled, the recollection lighten- 
ing his heart fora moment. Then he said 
confidentially: ‘I don't believe he’s got 
the sand to come. But if he does 
come, to trouble the girl and make that 
note public He did not need to 
finish 

Toller seratched his head unhappily. 

We ought to be able to find some sort of 
dog-collar that would hold the pup,” he 
said anxiously to Handy. 

1 don't know what you can do —if he’s 
bound to do it,”’ the county treasurer re- 
plied with a kind of angry helplessness. In 
their perplexity for the moment they were 
leaving Varney aside 


Varney touched Handy’s arm I don't 
want you boys to bother,”’ he said. ‘Just 
forget about it. It’s my business. My 


mind's made up and easy. I know I've got 
the right to protect that woman, and I won't 
truckle to Bostwick in this. There's some 
things, as I feel about it’’—-he nodded 
lightly to affirm his words—‘‘that a man's 
got to do or stop being a man.’ 

They walked silently down the square. 

Inside the bank Mr. Bostwick had gone 
at once to Sam Spratt for the audience that 
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-~ Facts About Watches - 


Before you start out to buy a watch you generally decide 
upon the amount vou have to spend, and then aim to get 
A few facts, therefore, 
about watches in general will undoubtedly interest you. It 


the best you can for your money. 


used to be the custom, and it is now with many retailers, 
to purchase the movements from one factory and the cases 
from another. This was, and is, very unsatisfactory, be- 
e perfectly, and 
it requires more or less adjusting all the time. Of course 


cause the watch does not always fit the cas 


such watches are ‘‘guaranteed,’’ but it is sometimes very 


difficult to find the persons responsible for the ‘‘ guarantee.”’ 


There are many watches sold with a guarantee that 
applies only to the case; many others are said to be 
guaranteed both as to case and movement, but later, when 
the question arises, one cannot find the person who will 
make the guarantee good. 


WATCHES 


are different from other watches In the first place, they are 
complete watches. The movements and cases are made in our 
own factory — one for the other —and are put together by us and 
sold only as complete watches. New England Watches are also fully 
guaranteed. This guarantee applies to every part of the watch 
and the case. And remember, too, that the men who are respon 
sible tor the fulfillment of the New England Watch guarantee can 
always be found quickly and easily 
These are important facts for you to bear in mind when pur 
chasing a watch. Always it New England the 
Best Value’’ watch made, 


The New England Watch Co., “*aiconne 
£ 


34 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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he needed. His courage was a matter of 
company. Ina crowd, and oratorically, he 
would have given Horatius pause. He was 


still disturbed, and he began pumping 
himself up. 
“Oh, no! It didn't work this time, 


Sammy! It didn’t work this time!"’ he 
bawled out, wagging his head. ‘*Old bum! 
Come in here and hold me up when I ain't 
prepared. It didn’t work this time! ll 
show him!”’ 

He never understood how virulently he 
hated Varney or how deep the insult of his 
mysterious subjugation pierced until he 
began telling Sam about it. 

“T'll show him! Do you know what I'm 
going todo? Do you know what I'm going 
to do? I’m going down to the depot to- 
morrow noon and take that money away 
from him. He says | dassen’'t! I'm going 
down there, by George, and take it away 
from him!” The banker thrilled with joy 


at the picture. “‘Is this gun loaded?” He 
took the office revolver from the cash- 
drawer. Thesight of it sickened him alittle, 


so he worked his bravado all the harder. 
“Tl go down there and take it away from 
him, by George!” He flourished the 
weapon, partly to get it out of his sight 
Yet there was a kind of comfort in the feel 
of it in his hand. He had used such a 
weapon once—not fairly, but effectually. 
He was flourishing it when the postmaster 
came in with the day’s deposit 

Hello! Old Charley Varney’s been in 
here trying to hold me up! I'm going to 
take the money away from him!" Bostwick 
had to play the part over again for thi 
new auditor 

So Mr. Spratt, on his way back to the 
post-offic e, stopped before the drug store 
all agrin and with a rakish air of letting the 
dance go on—and told Mrs. Angus about 
the prospective duel. Mrs. Angus spread 
the word. She didn't really believe it was 
true; still, as she covertly watched Varney 
when he started home in his easygoing way, 
she recalled, rather hopefully, what men had 
said of him asasherift. Also she took occa- 
sion to go to the bank, and there to let Mr 
Bostwick know how sympathetically she 





hoped he wasn't going to let himself be 
bullied. 
v 
“T’VE got my trunk packed, Uncle 
Charley,’’ said Emma rather gravely 


as Varney came in to supper and hung up 
his straw hat. 

“That's good,” said Varney 
going to the sink. 

Emma, busy at the stove, turned her 
back, as she observed, incidentally: ‘1 
suppose Aunt Spruitt will drive in early.” 
Aunt Spruitt was the distant relative, a 
loose-twisted and low-spirited female pen 
sioner of the connection, who was to keep 
house for Uncle Charley and Johnny when 
Emma was gone. 

Ever since Emma had finished packing 
her trunk that afternoon the mood which 
she had foreseen and half unconsciously) 
steeled herself against had been attacking 
her. After all, this was the only real world 
she knew It would be for 
Uncle Charley and Johnny with the angular 
and discouraged Aunt Spruitt. The trunk 
itself looked like a coffin in which, for those 
who loved her, she lay buried. Cheap, 
familiar things about the poor house reached 
dumb little hands toward her heart. From 
the beginning she had foreseen that this 
trial was involved in her going away; but 
she had considered it necessary to arm her- 
self against it with an instinctive feeling 
that, if she were to let the pathos of leaving 
them come in, she might find herself un 
justified in going at all. So, now, she 
fought against what threatened to over 
throw her victory, although it still whis- 
pered and whispered to her heart 

‘*T remember Aunt Spruitt used to be great 
on pies,”’ said Varney, as though he were 
relishing the product of her talenteven then 

Again, although she said it was what she 
wished, his indifference subtly wounded 
Emma. ‘He doesn't care,” she thought 

After supper Varney went out on the 
stoop to smoke. Johnny went out and 
came in, loitered uncertainly at the kitchen 
door, turned away and came back and sat 
down on the corner of the woodbox. His 
restless movements played upon her strained 
nerves 

‘T suppose you'll bea long ways from her 
when we're eating supper to-morrow,” he 
said. 

“Oh, not so very far,”’ she replied lightly 
and even gayly. ‘Only so far as Lincoln 
by that time. You've been there, you 
know.” 


cheerfully ’ 


lonesome 


THE 
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The lad found nothing more to say, and 
presently slipped restlessly out-of-doors 
again. His words came back to her My 
mother didn't leave me anything 


That evening the momentous stillness 
would not go out of the house She could 
not talk against it Varney sat in the 
kitchen with his pipe and a magazine 
Johnny came over to her in the dark of 


the front room I guess I'll go to bed, 
Emma,” he said with a slight, tremulou 
sigh, quickly suppressed He kissed her 
cheek 


Her voice sounded 
heard his bare feet or 


person, 


Good-night, 
absurdly loud 
the stairs. His small his quick, 
nervous brown hands, the patched trouser 
and one suspender and hickory shirt were 
present to her as he undressed and slipped 
into bed in the dark, with his world of child 
ish loneliness 

By and by it seemed that she could do no 
better than go to bed herself and cover her 
self up and try to drown herself in darkness 
and slee p She went noisele ssly ; but she 
neard the boy stirring as she passed his door 

That you, Emma?” he called 


dear 
She 


: Yes Aren't you asieep 
He waited a moment; then called: ‘1 
guess | ll get to sleep all right She heard 


him turning to the wall and went on to her 
own room 

Some ten minutes later, Varne v, who had 
laid pipe and magazine now that he 
was alone downstairs, and sat with folded 
hands, roused to the sudden rush of a figure 
in the 
Ie 


aside 


room Before he had time to move, 

mma dropped on her knees beside him 
1 want to leave half my money for 
Johnny, Uncle Charley. 1 want you to 


keep it for him I want him to have it from 


me, as I had it from my mother She 
held the lumpy little sack in her hands 
You've been good to me, Uncle Charley 


awfully good and kind! I hope you won't 


be lonesome 

Her « ves shone and her voice trembled a 
little as she leaned to hin He understood 
the mastering need to love and be loved 
that had finally overborne her, making her 


imple as a child He saw that at length 
she had come into her won anhood He 
put his hand on her head 

“You know, Uncle Chark she said, 
lower and softly, as though touching some 


thing that co ild be touched, if at all, only 


his mother couldn't leave 


with tenderness, 
him anything. I want him to have half 
I'll have lenty 
guess half will be better 
En ma, he said 

She understood him as he had understood 


rom me 


than all, 


her, for they were at one know,” she 
murmured. ‘‘] tried to make myself sel- 
fish It seemed as though I had to do that 
to get away at all -to keep from thinking 
about vou and Johnny love you both 


But I tried to think about —Annetta, not 
about you to be careless.’ 

He bent his head nearer hers Don't 
do it, honey When women like you get 


careless sometimes men have to die 

She obscurely felt the movement of a 
hidden drama, involving some injury that 
had been done him, some burden that he 
had Quite simply and unexpect- 
edly she said: ‘“‘T'll stay, Unele Charley 
I'll stay a year—two years.” It seemed to 
her that it would be perfectly easy to do it 

Varney laughed contentedly and dropped 
his arm over her shoulder: ‘Oh, no. Why 
should you?”’ 

“Why shouldn't I? She 
contented laugh. ‘It's my 
Johnny and you.” 

With the unconscious touch of coquetry 
she tilted her pretty chin, her lips curving 
The movement had the penetrating fra- 
grance of a woman's half shy, half bold 
offering of her love For the first time he 
clearly perceived her as a woman, and 
something was reborn to him; an old sweet- 
ness flooded back into his heart 

I wouldn't have youstay, honey. That 
would be wrong.’” He paused a moment, 
smiling You've paid all your debts 

She let the new thought come in to her 
gentle and wondering Did I make debts 

for you to pay, Uncle Charley?’ 


borne 


smiled at his 
home -——with 


“Why, not make, exactly.”’ He took 
her face between his hard palms. ‘‘ You 
see, you look very much—as somebod) 
used to.” 


She knew the resemblance I'll stay, 
Uncle Charley! Truly, I'll stay! It 
wouldn't matter so much. You know, it 
seemed as though there wasn’t anything 
here —-as though nothing could happen 
here —as though it was, someway, out of 
the world.’ 
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THE SATURDAY 


She was full of this revelation which seemed 
to bring many obscure things into the light. 
‘Tell me” —she hesitated and whispered — 
‘Annetta left debts?” 

Varney laughed low. ‘‘A little debt or 
two, maybe. Maybe a little debt. But 
all will be paid. You see, it ain't Centralia 
or this place, or that, or the things around 
you. It’s what’s in your own heart.’ 

‘‘T know—now,” she murmured. 

“Of course, you must go. It would be 
all foolishness not to. I want it to be easy 
foryou. That’s my part. 

She comprehended then why he had 
treated her going so lightly. As she looked 
earnestly into his aging, gray-bearded face, 
she again felt the presence of something 
large and protecting, which nourished a 
steady courage in her. 

‘You'll go to-morrow,’ 
affirm it, his eyes twinkling. 

“7 suppose it’s best.” She 
lumpy sack into his hands. 
Johnny of this when I'm gone.”” Her quiet 
voice and grave were a woman's, 
ready to meet the pain of leave-taking 
steadily, and dignified with an instinctive 
sense of the power and me aning of bestow- 
ing ere. ‘I'm going up to him now. 

Good- night, said \ arney, as q lietl 5 
as herself. This phase of her, 
minded him. 

She kissed him and wentaway. He heard 
her up the stairs and call softly 

Johnny—awake?”’ And Johnny’s voice 
made answer: “Yes, 1’m awake.’ He 
knew she went in and lay beside the boy. 

The dear one,” he thought, and hardly 

<new whether he meant Emma or that 
aa who had been his bride. 
The gold lay heavy in his lax hands. He 
sold; the dear one was about to vanish 
The strangeness of life reshaped his 


he nodded to 


put the 
You tell 


eves 


too, re- 


go 


Wa 


again 


dream—to love and hope with such pas 
ion; then in a little while to find one’s self 
alone near the end. Well, a man 
could go forward firmly. He arose and 
blew out the light. Then it came to him 


abruptly —to-morrow he must be prepared 
to meet Bostwick. 

The morning was like other in Cen- 

alia, except that here and there along the 
square there was an odd stir of interest 

Postmaster Spratt explained contiden- 
to the dentist: ‘‘Sam’s driv’ into the 
\ r\ I just told him to keep out of it. 
Mrs Angus and the editor's wife mounted 
guard in the drug store. They saw Varney 
come in the back way and go up to his office 
after nine o'clock, and twice or thrice 
in the next three-quarters of an hour Mrs. 
Angus, bareheaded and very incidental- 
looking, drifted innocently over to the 
stair-door and listened. Once they heard 
Varney walking back and forth for a few 


an\ 





soon 


minutes overhead 

a himself was oblivious to these 
ineasy movements. Emma and Johnny 
vere coming to his office about twelve and 
he was going to the station with them. The 
train left at half-past twelve. He had 
brought her money and Johnny's along 
with him, to be on the safe side. 


He had nothing in particular to do at the 
oftice that forenoon; but he came there 
out of habit and to be alone, for he was dis- 
turbed. The day before it had seemed 
quite simple. He had only half-believed in 
Bostwick s belligerent declaration, but he 
must be ready. There was a point where a 
man must fi ght or surrender { is manhood 
Now the ‘l kept « ing in differently 
and obscuring it. She brought some 
else in with her. Ina way it was still simple 
to go armed, if threat« ned; to fist 


ym 





one 


: , +t 
enough it, 


if attacked But the heavy revolver lay 
untouched In the drawer. 
Presently he sat down at the desk and 


began making a computation. There were 
is house and the two lots, worth perhaps 
ve or six hundred dollars, and some small 











odds and ends of personalty. He did not 
say to himself that he had any object in 
making the schedule It was rather a 
mere matter of curiosity. Still, the un- 
formulated thought that lay in the back of 
his arose and mocked him. To swal 
Ww injury and insult; to let a dog harry 
hir It wi ke the suicide of his courage 
and self-respect \ man owed something 
to his own integrity However, he stared 
iown at the pad of paper without tearing it 
up. He wasstill at the desk with the feelir 
if being old and befooled, when the jon 
opened briskly and he stood up as though 
_ a been caught at something that 

uight shame him 

It was not the enemy, but Emma 
She gave a little laugh with sparkling 
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eyes, as her glancing feet brought her 
swiftly to him. ‘‘Johnny’s carried the 
books over to Mrs. Matthews. I told him 
I'd wait for him here. I came over to be 
with you.” 

He took her hands between his brown 
yalms. ‘‘That’s good,” he said; ‘‘ but you'll 
con to wait a minute. I’ve got to step 
over to the bank.” 

Once again he felt perfectly light-hearted 
and easy. He folded the piece of paper 
and put it in his pocket, and went to make 
his submission, nodding to her from the 
door 

Mrs. Angus heard him 
stairs and went out on the sidewalk for a 
freer view. The barber saw him crossing 
the dusty road and left a customer half- 
shaved, the customer himself running to 
the window. The butcher in his apron 
stopped cutting a roast and explained ex- 
citedly to the woman who was buying it. 
Heads appeared in the courthouse windows. 
Mr. Spratt and the dentist came out in 
front of the post-office. They were all law- 
abiding citizens, but caught in the electric 
rush of the drama, secretly exhilarated by 
the unwonted tension of their nerves. 
They saw an aging, shabby, round- 
shouldered figure in a rusty alpaca jacket 
moving steadily across the square, and 
they remembered that he had carried 
death in his hands. The county treasurer 
went back to his office, sat down at his desk 
and leaned his head on his arms. 

As Varney neared the other edge of the 
square he remembered that Bostwick had 
shot a man back in Arkansaw. There was 
no change in his gait; but, half-mechan- 
ically, he put his hand in the pocket of = 

acket where lay his only weapon—the bit 
of paper with a schedule of his posse ssions. 


coming down- 


He crossed the road, climbed the three 
wooden steps and entered the bank. 

No one was in sight. He paused a mo- 
ment, then advanced to the counter, cran- 
ing forward for a comprehensive view 
behind it. There were only the safe, desk 
and furnishings. The door to the little 


parlor at the rear was closed. Bostwick 
might be awaiting him there. He advanced 
steadily and looked in. Emptiness the re, 
The rear door was open, however, 
and he stepped across to it, rather puzzled. 
The view disclosed a sere stretch of back 
yards, the alley, a cowshed on the other 
side. Astray dog, busy witha bone, started 
back, holding up a dubious foot. But there 
was no banker. 


too. 


He reflected that Bostwick had doubt- 
less stepped out for a moment, and he sat 
down calmly, on the corner of the small 
table, to await his return. 

It was there that Handy and Toller 
found him 

‘‘Brother Bostwick,”’ said the justice 


grav ely , ‘is in favor of peace.” 

The county treasurer suddenly doubled 
his fat body with a puff of choked laughter 
and clapped Varney on the shoulder. ‘He 
bolted out the back way and run like a 
whitehead when he saw you coming, 
Charley. Scairt out of his wits. He come 
around the back way and across to my 
office like a pup that’s been hit with a stone. 
He don’t want nothing but just to cancel 
vour note and have you promise not to 
kill him.’ 

It was even so. People had shunned the 
bank that morning. Sam Spratt had dis- 
appeared, and the loneliness had hurt the 
banker's nerves. He needed an audience 
to bluster before. The clock got to tic king 
things about the man who had been sheriff. 
When he saw Varney coming he tried to 
keep his ground; but at the movement to 
the pocket of the hand that had held death 
he again suffered that mysterious collapse 
of the soul. 

‘Well of course, if he's willing to do 
it,”’ said Varney with a moment of confu- 
Then he laughed. ‘‘Why, I came 
over here to settle with him—to ask his 
pardon and offer him everything I've got 


sion 


to give up the note peaceably.”’ 
“The terms he offers are better, Char- 
ley,”’ Toller commented dryly. 

It was on account of the girl,”’ said 
Varney, low It was when I saw how it 
would be for her if there was a row. I sup- 
pose I've been a good deal of a failure 
She's a dear girl, and I wanted her to go 
away light-hearted and free. It’s all I've 


her, 
started back to his office, 


orc t mive 
got to giv 


He 


you know.” 


looking up 


to the dusty window where he could see the 
waiting figure 
than fight for you, honey,” 
summer in his heart 


‘The old man can do morte 
he thought, with 
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LADY BALTIMORE 


The war had not prevented my parents May he, Ge 


neral A 


wagying tall 
from sending me to school and college, but knocked on the floor behind the counter 
here the old had seen the young grow up General says that he will think about 
starved of what their fathers had given What makes you like Mr. Mavrant s« 


them, and the young had looked to the ol 
and known their stripped heritages 

‘Miss La Heu,”’ I said, “I could not tel nor could | make 
you, you would not wish me to tell you, culiar tone in wh 
what the sight of Kings Port has made m« hould think ever 


ich?’ 

rhis question struck me as an odd one 
the imp 
eh she put it 

‘vbody would like hit 









feel. But you will let me say this: I have except, perhaps, his double victin 
understood for a long while about your old Dot tle e? 
people, your old ladies, whose faces are s« Yes fl ind ther 
tine and sad har d! 
I paused, but she merely looked at me B she didn't resy 
and her eyes were hard Of his hand his poker ha | 
‘And | may say this, too. I thank yo Lime 
very sincerely for bringing cor pletely home | " She rema 
to me what | had begun to make out for m irue 
self 1 hope the Daughters of Dixie will gx It rejoiced me to be the first to tell | 
on singing of their heroes \ havent! d of Ma Jol 
] paused again, and now she looked awa erformance Well, finding I 
out of the window » Roval Street t that immeasurable old Aur Josephine 
Perhaps, I still continued, vou of vours to hands, h t 
hardly believe me when L sa it I ha ht, but } hit dolla A a 
looked at vour monument here it} u e set-off ic 
emotion more poignant even than that Oh! i i ! 
which Northern monuments ra in me vith astonishment Then she t 


Why? ne ¢ i | of laughter 
Oh!” |] aimed Need you | Anvbod | said ikes a bo ho 
asked that ? The North won “ a hand inda t t hat tune ] 


You dispassionate hier mtinued to say a number 


exe 


are quite 














“Ves were alw avs toward the windo vord itm ! T 
That's » sacred trust arkling eves rested upon me But « 
It made her look at me Your is ] talked 1 grew aware that these « 
Not your ] Ve ty enotspa ( ta ather, ar 
you had won.”” | thought a slight change listant, and that she was not hearir hat 
came in her steady scrutit And, M | said; so I stopped abrupt and 
La Heu, it was awt he pping she eap ab | 
awful. The voung thinks s« i O} ( i } ur i 
much as you do. Oh, we shock our old px <t Wt y 
ple! We don't expect o chanye, t Rather credit tr b 
they mustn't expect us not to. And eve Creditable 
some of them have begun to whisper a lit Cons au ‘ } 
doubtfully. But never mind them— } She haugh } al 
the negro. We can’t kick him out rt Upon my v And d pI t 
plan is childish. So it’s like two men } mit f Sc Car ad h the 
to live in one house. The whit an Wo en to be met Wi he returned 
keep the house in repair the blac rth and tha I «b hict i 
let it rot Well, the blac K must take ord ner spe ai cnart outh arolina 
from the whit« And it will end so.” omen consider rtue business, at 
She was eage! Slavery again, i e don't expect the men to meddle wit 
think?” Primal, perpetual, necessarv!"’ ] eric 
“Oh, never! It was too injurious to ou When that division gets blur 1 SOCTE 
selves. But a between ave! aoomed Are you sure John ca take 
and equality.’ iI ended with lota are of himself erery way ? 
tion = lay cousin, and si “tthe tl I have other things than Mr. Ma 
cards.’”’ to think about Sne said th quite 
“*You may call me cousin this ones harply 
because you have been, really, quite nice It surpr 


for a Northerner er 
Now we had come to the pi: 


ted Bu 
1 thought he was simpk 


wee her he o 





must understand me She opened her ledger It i great 
‘Not a Northerner, Miss La Heu honor to have one ra Oo \ l remem 
She became mocking Scarce a hered.”’ 

Southerner, I presume I was still at a lo Anvhow, the wed 
But I kept my smile and my directn ding is postponed,” | ind the 

‘No morea Southerner than a Norther: ake Of course one t help wonderir 

Pray what then?” how it’s all coming out 

‘An American She was silent She was now working at her Il r. bend 
‘It’s the ‘sacred trust for m« g her head over it Have vou eve 
She was still silent Miss Rie ppe? she inquired thi vith a 
‘If my State seceded trom the Union to ort of wonderful softnes 


Never, but there's 
ing whom 


She w 


morrow ] should side with the Union aga 
her.’ 

She was frankly astonished now. ‘‘ Would 
you really ? And | think some light 
me began to reach her. A Northerner will 
ing to side against a Northern State! I wa 
very glad that I had found that phrase 
make clear to her my American creed 

I proceeded. ‘‘I shall help to hand down — |} 
all the glories and all the sadnesses: Le« 
Lincoln’s, everybody's. But | shall 1 ur 
hand ‘it’ down.’ This checked her 

“Tt’s easy tor me, you know,” | | 
explained Nothing noble about it at al 
But from noble people’’ and I looked hard 


novody at present 
I long to see 
rote on for a little while before sa 
with her pe neil steadily bus) 
Why? Don't vou? Afterall th 
Oh, certainly, he drawled 
» much admired by Northerner 
I do hope John is able to take care o 
mself!"’ I p 
lake « 
grily over ner 
Me 
ind less! 
Very likel 
Why, I want to help hit | protested 


so mut! 


about ng, 


Irpose repeated 
are ot self! ne aughed 
ledger 


Wh | 









at her ‘‘one expects, sooner or later, nob I don’t want him to marry her. O} 
things.”’ the wav, do vou appen to Know what it 
She repressed omething she had beer that she is coming here to see for h 
going to reply In a moment r | r was left, a 
If ever | have children, 1 finished he Was looking at me straight Cor 
they shall know Dixie and Yankee Doodl When 
by heart, and never know the differen Soor Ir ur ‘ rt 








By that time I should think they n omething for herself 
havea ch: ance of hearing Yankee Dood] She pondered for quite 
Kings Port then her eves returned, searc} 








Again she checked a rapi iretort You didn’t make that up 

she, after a pause, repeated, ‘‘ you I laughed, and explained : 

been really quite nice them, at any r: I finished I hat 
‘May I tell you what you have been she’s coming for. The re he ‘ 
“Certainly not Have you seen Mr. about it, | tho ight 

Mayrant to-day ? She pondered agair | noticed that sk 

We have an engagem to walk th ad dee ply flushed, and that the flush i 
afternoon. May I go walking with you leaving her. Then she fixed her eves on me 
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“Beauty and evrace from 
no condition rise 
Use Pears’, sweet maid, 


there all the secret lies 


THE SATURDAY 


“J think that they came inadvertently 
near it once or twice, and remembered just 
in time that I didn’t know about it. 

‘But since you do know pretty much 
about it!"’ she laughed. 

I shook my head. ‘‘There’s something 
else, something that’s turned up; the sort 
of thing that upsets calculations. And 1 
merely hoped that you’d know.” 

On those last words of mine she gave me 
quite an extraordinary look, and then, as 
if satisfied with what she saw in my face: 

“They don’t talk to me.” 

It was an assurance, it was true; it had 
the ring of truth, that evident genuineness 
which a piece of real confidence always pos- 
she meant me to know that we were 
in the same boat of ignorance to-day. And 
vet, as I rose from lunch and came forward 


Sesses ; 


GOVERNOR 


Continued 


‘It’s business, though,”’ said I, ‘‘ and busi- 
ness is my holt. You understand, it’s my 
own reputation that’s being dickered just 
now and you can’t ring in bad money on me. 
A motion to adjourn is in order. I hope 
that’s parliamentary, for we’re going to do 


t 

Two minutes later I had shaken ’em off 
and was out of the library —and alone at 
that! That’s better than the Czar of Russia 
can do when it comes to advisers. 

I'd had pretty good luck with that 
adjutant-general the night before. He was 
a part of my plan just now. That plan had 
squared itself. There wasn’t a hazy outline 
left. 

‘Look here, General,’’ said I, when we 
were shut up together in his private office, 

I've taken oath as Governor of this State 
You are Governor also, as you understand 
it, and there will probably be a half-dozen 
Governors piling in upon you right 
away, for they seem to be sprouting fast 
But Th: ippen to have the written authority 
of the Supreme Court of this State behind 
me and I want to know what you are going 
to it.” 

[ slapped open the paper and handed it to 


hin 


more 


to say 


I don't intend to argue the big question 


with vou, I went on ‘That's all been 
done before the court. I'm no lawyer and 
no politician, either. The plain question 


is: do you, as the adjutant- 
this State, defy your Supreme 


before you 
general of 
Court?” 
Well, Governor Southwi« 
act ‘he be van 
Do you defy the Supreme Court? | 
want a plain answer to that one question.’ 
I'm in charge of State property and 


k's last official 


And executor of Sterl Southwick’s 
political estate! I know! But do you defy 
your S upreme Court?’ 

“No! He didn’t say 
but he said it 

‘Well, then, the Supreme Court 
Governor Stearns do not need the 
any longer. Send away your soldiers 

But 

Do you defy the Supreme Court?’ 

No,” he fairly shrieked, mad clear 
through at my style of blocking argument. 

‘Send away your soldiers.” 

The people of the State 


it with alacrity, 


and 
milish 


look to me 


They look t 
your so diers on nly 
you defy ; 

‘Don't you ask me that question again!’ 
he barked 

For just two saucy words from you I'll 
show you up to the people of this St: ate 
along with the other conspirators, General,’ 


to the Supreme Court, and 
complicate affairs. Do 


I remarked, and I looked at him mighty 
hard 
At the end of ten minutes, while he had 
been perspiring and pondering, I had only 
to start 
Do vou 


He snorted like a horse. The roar of 
more cheers upstairs caught his ear 

‘Make the most of your ten minutes of 
Governorship,”’ he snapped. Votes will 
tell the story, and mighty soon at that!”’ 

But he summoned an orderly and gave 
directions for the soldiers to march to the 
armory in the cits 

(s | have had occasion to remark, he was 
a prudent old gene ral, and he didn't exactly 
know what to do with responsibility 

The soldiers were all young fellows and 
according to my notion they were not to be 
depended on either way "m not vsed to 
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to settle for it, I was aware of some sense 
of defeat, of having been held off just as 
the ladies on High Walk had held me off. 
‘Well,’ I sighed, ‘I pin my faith to the 
aunt who says he’ll never marry her.” 
Miss La Heu had no more to say upon the 
subject. ‘‘Haven’t you forgotten some- 
thing?’’ she inquired gayly; and, as 
turned to see what I had left behind —‘‘I 
mean, you had no Lady Baltimore to-day.” 
‘I clean forgot it!”’ 
‘‘No loss. It is very stale; and to- 
morrow I shall have a fresh supply ready.” 
As I departed through the door I was con- 
scious of her eyes following me, and that she 
had spoken of Lady Baltimore precisely 
because she was thinking of something else. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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yn Page 


soldiers. I didn’t want ’em ’round me. I 
wasn't looking for war, nor planning on a 
war basis. In time of Tome # give me the 
good, old-fashioned, red-faced, pot-bellied 
policeman with a club—not young clerks 
out of grocery stores, with a rifle and white 
gloves too long at the finger-tips, and only 
grit enough to holler for the officer of the 
guard. 

Yes, sir, 1 am used to deferring to polie e- 
men. All of us are used to deferring to 
policemen from boyhood up. It’s only in 
monarchies that soldiers frighten any one. 
We're all afraid of policemen hereabouts 
it's a conatitutlons! feeling that lasts over 
from the days of youth. oliceman—a 
fat policeman with a club! He's the boy! 

So I hustled downtown and told the 
Mayor that I expected trouble in the street 
outside the State House, and that would be 
a matter for municipal control, and I asked 
him for all the policemen he could rake and 
scrape —especially fat ones. 

And there was trouble in the street, as I 
had predicted. My accuracy was not sur- 
pris ing. Any one can predict explosions 
when he intends to lay the powder himself 
and touch the match 

At one o'clock all the eminent statesmen 
of both sides got hungry, of course, and 
went to the hotels 

At half-past one I had every door barred 
and the big gates of the tall iron fence 
locked and the fat policemen stationed. 

There wasn't any war basis, adjutant- 
general, political seesaw to my _ plan. 
Every one knew that the soldiers had gone. 
But every one knew also that the granite 
men had been sent away. I had seen to 
the dissemination of that piece of news. 
The Fusion crowd had reélected Sterl 
Southwick Governor, and it was generally 
reckoned that this was all there would 
be to it--excepting a general Republican 
howl. 

For an hour in the afternoon I let every 
arriving statesman yammer at the gate and 
shake his fists through the bars of the iron 
fence and stamp up and down the sidewalk 
to keep his toes warm. I had ’em all out 
there were no exce ptions. The ‘Vv argue “dd 
with the fat policemen, but it was police 
duty, not politics, that the policemen were 
there for. I watched from the library 
window, and when I judged that the gang 
was all there, sheep and goats both, I 
pulled on my gloves and turned up my 
overcoat collar and walked out and stopped 
on the first terrace from the big gate. 

I never knew before that three hundred 
men could make so many different kinds 
of noises! It was worse than a riot in a 
menagerie 

‘*What do you think, Stearns,” yelled a 
man, his face between the bars—-‘‘ that you 
are handling a woolen-mill strike?”’ 

Chet Benniman was nearest the gate. 
He grabbed a bar in each hand and climbed 
up a few feet, as though he thought his fat 
legs were too short to make him as impor- 
tant-looking as he ought to be. 

‘‘Stearns,”’ he shouted, ‘‘ you are fooling 
with a big proposition —too big for you to 
handle this way! Open these gates!” 

‘*‘Men,”’ I said, as soon as they had 
stopped the worst of their noise, ‘‘I have 
here in my hand a list of the legislators 
whose certificates of election are recognized 
by the Supreme Court. As those men’s 
names are called by me they may come for- 
ward and be admitted one by one. None 
others need apply. Mr. Policeman,”’ I said 
to the big one at the gate, ‘‘in case of any 
rush knock ‘em right and left. I'm the 
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GOVERNOR BY DRAFT 
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Governor of this State just now a. 
couldn't help it, for Sterl Southwick was in 
the crowd and Senator Bayne was in a hack 
pulled close to the curb—I couldn't help it 

my chest swelled—‘‘and I order you to 
club, no matter if it’s the Khan of Tartary 
himself.’ 

The Republicans filtered in as I began to 
read, but the Fusionists, even those en- 
titled to admission, raved and swore and 
backed away. 

When I'd given all of ’em their chance 
and turned to leave the terrace, the kickers 
promptly started a joint session of their 
House and Senate there on the sidewalk, 
swatting their arms to keep warm. As 
nearly as I could judge they were preparing 
for civil war. 

‘Here, Governor,” yelled Chairman 
Westcott of the State Committee, who was 
in the hack with Senator Bayne, *‘we want 
to come in.”” He hated to bellow that, I'll 
wager, but the policemen had turned him 
back and there was no other way for it. 

Well, it may have been mean, but I stood 
there and gloated for about the most satis 
factory five minutes I ever put in—gloated 
on their appealing faces framed in the hack 
windows scowled ‘em as though | 
were trying to make up my mind whether 
they were safe men to have in the party 
councils. Think of it! 

Then I let ’em beg a while. 

And at last I sz aid to a fat policeman in a 
ps atronizin ig way 

‘Well, let "em in if they’re so anxious.” 

As we were going up the walk I dropped 
back and took Senator Bayne’s arm. It 
was my turn to play boss of the party and | 
did it 

‘*Senator,”’ I-said, ‘‘I could begin now 
and do a whole lot of things to you if I cared 
to. But for me to bag a United States 
Senator just now would be like catching an 
elephant—I couldn't do anything sensible 
with either kind of game. And I suppose 
you are as square as the average politician 
who is making a business of it. But it isn't 
my notion of a business.” 

‘*Governor Stearns,"’ he 


» began, ‘‘] want 


to apologize heartily and sincerely for 
‘Never mind it, Senator,” I replied 
There's only this 1 want to say to you 
we elect a Governor before we elect a 


United States Senator, and this trip it will 
be a Governor that will stick. I have lots 


of confidence in our Supreme Court. Now, 
if Chandler Estes’ name is sent up to 
the Senate from the House and Wilson 
Wellington's isn't, it will—well, simplify 
matters 

We looked each other over, tanding 


t} 


here at the door of the State House 

Perhaps you can do something else for 
the corporations if you are left in Congres 
Senator But the —- this State don't 

int Wellington, and furthermore, the 

i" n't have hit n That's the part ie ilar bus 
ne I am looking after just now 

Leave it al all to Westcott and me,” he said 
at last ‘*We understand how to handle the 
details and Estes’ name shall come to the 
senate 

Yes, it’s a matter of practical politics 
now,” said I, ‘‘and you'll understand ho 
to handle it. I don’t understand practical 
politics myself.”’ 


He gave me another thorough goin 
with his eves, wanting in his heart of hearts 
to knock me down and kick in my face. But 
being a United States Senator and more or 
istomed to self-restraint, and having 
little need of my humble services, he 


r-over 


less acc 
some 
said 

You are very fortunate never to have 
been mixed up in polities, Governor.” 


The m he went away quickly before re 
should lose his grip on himself 

The busiest man around the State House 
that afternoon and evening was the 


adjutant-general, who was explaining to 
every National Guard company in the State 
that they should not take the next train for 
the capital, and that they should not mind 
the hot telegrams that kept ordering them 
to the State House. Chet Benniman was 
sending cut those toesins as his last flop. 
But the a.-g. was now quoting the Supreme 
{ ourt 

The Fusion crowd held two sessions at 
some hall downtown, I believe, issued sev- 
eral kinds of proclamations, including a 
gubernatorial one, and in one last howl put 
up to the Supreme Court a selected list of 
queries as to their legal status. But the 


canny Supreme C ourt insisted on reviewing 
the case in toto, and for the last time de- 
clared that the Legislature then in session 
at the State House was the only true one. 
That settled it, for the people had swung 
into line behind the law, and any man in 
politics could put his ear to the ground and 
realize it from the sound of the tread of the 
cowhide boots. There is almost always an 
electric moment in clinches of that sort, 
when you either get the people with you or 
against you. 

I had the people of my State with me 
when I went off the war basis and put the 
fat policemen on the gate and locked out 
the Legislature till they promised to be 
good. All the newspapers had funny stories 
about the ‘‘cold-feet session’’ on the side- 
walk, and when you get folks to laughing 
there isn’t much chance for war 

So in the end the Fusionists who held 
straight certificates of election came in with 
us and took their seats, there being nothing 
else to do, really——and we had ‘em where 


they belonged by safe majorities in both 
branches 
The Fusion Secretary of State—a chap 


about three feet high and with a temper 
that weighed at least three hundred pounds 

did lock himself in his office along with 
the State seal, but I broke open the door and 
threatened to cuff his ears, and that incident 
was closed! They called me Oliver Crom- 
well in the newspapers for a couple of days 
and then as President of the Senate I ad- 
ministered the oath of office to Governor 
Chandler Estes—and then we all 
breath for a few days 

In the seat ahead of me in the smoking- 
car when I went home to spend Sunday 
that week was Sterling Southwick, demo- 
cratically puffing in the crowd 

‘‘Great old hog-wrassle, wasn't it?” he 
remarked, cheerful as a cricket. 
did you like your Governor job, anyway ?”’ 


took 


‘About as old Bingham liked the sar- 
dines,”’ said 
Sterl laughed and stretched up his hands 


with a contented grunt. He seemed to be 
taking the whole thing as a case of break 
even, and I was mighty glad to find him 
above spite in a political scrape. I never 
saw anything but a level head in /im 
Chet Benniman was with him in the seat, 
smoking like a furnace, and never turning 
his head my way. 

‘Ever hear of old Bingham and the sar- 


dines?” asked Sterl, poking him. 

‘Naw!"’ yapped Benniman, his eyes 
straight ahead. 

Well, old Bingham went fishing with 


Lel and me one day, a good many years ago, 
and sneaked off by himself and caught all 
the fish there were in the brook because h+ 
made us keep behind. We had a can of 
sardines along for lunch and Lel and I ate 
‘em up before old Bingham got back, and 
then we caught some minnows, chopped off 
their heads and laid ’em in the oil 
and regular. Old Bingham came _ bac! 
hungry, and ate ’em all. ‘What do you 
think of the sardines?’ says Lel. Says 
old Bingham, picking his teeth with a 
match, ‘ Your ile appears t« be plenty slick) 
but the lee tle fish seem to be the least mite 
underdone ’ 

‘It’s crow three times a day that the two 
of you ought to eat,” said Chet, still ugly. 
‘Both of you have played the game as 
though it was three-year-old cat with 
varn hall.” 

Ex-Governor Southwick 
more with de eper content 

‘Say, Lel,” he drawled, ‘‘it isn't quite so 
amusing for the crowd when it wells ‘Sic 
‘im!’ and both dogs sidle up to each other 
and wag their tails, but--it’s a blamed 
sight more sensible in the dogs.”’ 

He drove the flat of his hand against 
Benniman’s back with a slap that shook 

Cupe’s””’ hat off. 

“Come out of it, Chet!”’ he cried. ‘‘A 
bluff in sharp po ities is part of the game 


all nice 


stret« hed once 


o far as it will go Pulling a gun, though, 
isn't —-not for me!” 
fenniman, brushing his hat with his 


elbow, turned around and looked at me 

“Llewellyn,” he inquired very solemnly, 
‘are you going to stay in State polities 
after this term in the Senate? 

‘Not by a ding-blamed sight,” I shouted 

‘Well, then,” he said with a sigh of relief, 

=" gyuess the two big pe arties can come down 

out of their trees and have the bird-shot 
picked out. Gimme a match and let’s 
talk about the weather!” 
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RUSSIA AND 


he shuts down his desk and dismisses th: 
last of the officials, his wife, following the 
natural instinct of woman, likes to have him 
all to herself. Instead of tempering th 
severity of his seclusion by inviting re lays s 
of guests, as did his predecessors, the rule h: 
been to regard the dinner-table as a disine e 
sacred to the family. The Emperor, wear- 
ied with the day’s work, must at dinner 
time at least forget the cares of state, and 
revel in the bosom of hisownfamily. Wit} 
wife and weans around him, no one can be ; 
happier husband than Nicholas II. And his 
W ife, rejoicing in her monopoly, consoles her 
conscience by thinking how necessary it 
that the Emperor should not be worned a 
mealtimes with guests who would tire hin 


Attempting the Impossible 
Russia is in ar 


He 


impossibk 


The Emperor of 
absolutely impossible position 
to pe ‘form tasks which are 
lo be an salinaibe d autocrat with the 
ted strength of an ordinary mortal, to b« 
supreme referee and final authority in ever 

question that arises in the government of 
hundred millions of 


IS set 


iit 


one and forty mer 
when you have only twenty-four hours 
day in which to do it, 18, on the face of 





mpossible But Fate compels him to 
tempt it, however much he may leave u 
done; he must at least grapple with his ta 
and exhaust his time and strength before 
he ves In, as give in he must, with more 


than half of the work thi ito urht to be don 








left undone Th conscientious he 
may be, the mor salutes conscious hy 
must be of his shortcomings—the mor 


to rid himself of 


necessary 


determined he becomes 
all but absolutel 
Nicholas I], in his 
essence of his work, has gone to the extrem« 
ith persor al 


ceremonials 
struggles to get to 
of dispensing w 
even with his own mini 
them reduce their repre 


intervit 


He makes 


sentations 


to paper 


and prefers to give his judgment upon the 
written report rather than upon the 

we utterances of his advisers 

And under the same pressure he has di 
pensed with ceremony to such an extent 
that his ordinary daily life is as simple as 
that of any comfortable American citizen 
Pomp and paraphernalia were conspic 
uously absent from the unpretentious little 


villa where 
Baltic 


1 last met the Emperor 
His place at Livadia, 


seaside 


or the coast 





on the Black Sea, is more spacious, but it 
would not attract any attention for its siz 
or magnificence in any American watering 
place The Emperor and the Empr ad 
a simple life, in the midst of flowers and 
‘ ind books and papers, delighting ir 

ngso mucha he se ‘ of their chil 

ind rej ng when, “the world for 






bear close resemblance 

sin, the Prince of Wal 

ht bl ves of the Dar 
light hair and a pleasant 
at ! a roguish twinkle 
sense of humor is keen, and 

Is quic k to see the humorous side of ¢ 

bject His manner is simple and un 
ted: in conversation he is very quic k 
and appreciative. Like General Gordon, 
to whom in other respects he has consid 
erable resemblance, he loves to smoke ciga- 
rett sand isf Fond of outdoor exerci se He 


his leisure 
otten to 
Besid 
he Time 
agazine 
nd the 


"Views 


fond of reading, although 
ited, and he has of necessit, 

through the newspapers 
he Rt ussian newspapers, he 
ithe Standard, and among 

e Contemy I 

teview of Reviews 
I have had with him, three of which we 
an hour, and one an hourand a half, the 
versation ranged over an immense varie 
of subjects, ill of which I found | 
well posted. Theconstantly repeated 
that he reads nothing and knows nothing 
is a monstrous absurdity He reads a great 
deal, is very quick to seize the salient point 
of what he reads, and has a retentive mem 
ory Whatever may be his failings, they 
do not arise from lack of a keen interest in 
the world and its affairs. 

Yet if I were to be asked 
Emperor's weak point lies I 
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t precisely in that he is not keen enoug! 
I t sufficiently close t the ibjects with } 
which he has to deal, to feel the full pull of Ny Inde t ny nad 
his responsibility He after all, like a 
man who is steering the ship, if not from the thet hime \ tk about 
shore, then from the recesses of his secluded 
abin. Voltaire’s remark that there are f« , } ' ol 
men who could resist the te mptation of kill Ny an Un p MIMNeys 
ing a mandarin in Peking if they could do it 
by sticking a nto a pincushion in Paris | \ il] rladly val t free to 
IS an exaggerated illustration of the extent ‘ 
to which distance and invis leaden ] 
the mesa pe “ “ cabo poem The all Who ft < 1} bf ub] ot 
Emperor is keen with the keenness of ar 
intelligent spectator rather than with the vritun for ] 
absorbed interest of a man who hashi ell 
the master hand in the game ou don't , 
feel, somehow, as if he |} pee trong It I dl Chat sl dle loot 
grip of things Perhaps I can hard put 
it more simply than by saying that I think know ofr oul noyances until 
it would have done him a world of good if 
for only s nonths it is hte he could have ‘ 
seb yy ftom ; ‘beds r ge taff of i ome one reminds us of the 
thoroughly up-to-date evening new 
hich had to contain all the news and which | mp ani ce moke 
nevertheless had never to lose the trai 
he sense of the urvet that i er 
aed f the Bn hiney appre he sates oe mell, nudyu« Dow light, 
iousness of power comes from the 
direct exercise of au the ver ver il] hittines re KIN himney 
hadowing awe of a ser I ithk 
lidgment to come I important t 
iinet tennessee. Ohare had Vacs mp-chimney 
ve splendid training fora K I er 
the Russian equivalent for the f top ft »\ 14 we \ 
or the Spaniard, has no ¢ 
in newspaper office 
nal the mp Work 
Readjustable Opinions 
a ee a a ae hn NLACBETH lame on every 
Russian House of Commor He resembk 
hat celebrated political assembly in that one, \ddre 
he changes his politics from time to time 
In the House of Commons thi due, and 
n clearly be traced, to a chanee of mind \MiacBerH, 
the part of ition essing itself 
througn the rediun fa veneral electior 
In the ca of the Emperor the 
sf thnelamnis te ak aaelendier aan rHE 
ain Sex fe tea ot Coe WHITEST 
was looked ay, from the fixed stars a _.. COLLAR 
aa aalite. ten aes at eae RADE MADE 
ould be almost as incompreher , MARK 
those of the Emperor Ir ‘ ay not 
discernible by outsiders, the Czar read { 
eRe to the ed | 
Sts ted Coe || LINEN | 
ist if to the opinion of the nation No oe wd } 
The t } ‘ if T 
Czar he would escape ich cer irt a c TS A Se 
here is no doubt that the Emperor : ° 
Pe ser sal at AP anyilleege Ps nl s, EACH (ROYAL 41) 
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oliey of aggression in Fi MANDOLINS O 
ak. ec tee notes Gk i 8? # RARE TONE 
their endowmer » the Art ; H eseses 
has restored their language t« e | | 
He ha hed re if | | 
uny other directions he has reversed th 
raditional policy of the Empire ! | 
his he has done well The or amer 
hat he should have done a hese ¢ i ) | 
thine too la 
rhe creation of the Douma, the i 
I T iare } T Die | i re | i | . : : 
imt the concession ol t ! j 
pre ( blic meeting 1 j la | 
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hol If, h r, 3 no credit 
for initiative in domestic refor her 
vise with the one great glo of ! 
he sun ning of The Hag Conference 
n the of internatior it 
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crease as the generations pas Ise Little Folks Magazine 
may be forgotten, but the founder of the 
first international court of justice will be 
remembered forever as one of the great 
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me for a couple of weeks if his stepmother 
would let him go. 1 never dreamed of such 
happiness as to be able to take such a word 
colony, 

] guess we will be down about the tenth 
if my suit is fixed for me by that time. I 
have been telling Henry about the good 
times we will have and have told him about 
not using matches where there is any hay 
only I did not tell him why. Henry never 
carries matches anyway. 

I wonder if you remember the little pony 
Uncle George borrowed for me to ride the 
last time I was down there. I suppose he 
is probably dead by this time but if he is not 
W MT you ask the folks that own him not to 
let anything happen to him until Henry 
comes down because he wants to see him. 
Henry is very fond of animals. Of course 
I told him we could not ex pect to havea pony 
to ride again, but he said he would like to 
see the one I rode so I thought I would 
speak to you about it for Henry's sake. 

I have been trying to think how it must 
look in the country by this time with every- 
thing green and lovely. | I suppose you do 
not have any ripe pumpkins yet for pies un- 
less you had some left over which is not very 
probable. Still there are always apples 
even when we do not have pumpkins which 
do very well. It is strange how everything 
is provided for us so when we are out of one 
thing we have another. I think we are apt 
to be more thoughtful of these things inthe 
country than we are in town. I remember 
how you used to often have chicken pie 
having heard from Mamma that I was very 
fond of it. A boy’s tastes do not change 
much do they? People are always safe to 
have hot biscuits and honey, chicken pie, 
mashed potatoes, cranberries, currant jelly, 
watermelon pickles and one or two kinds of 
pie if they want to please a boy. 

Your affectionate nephew 
Tommy. 
Uncle George 
Tommy. 


Pr. S. I forgot love to 
which is always included. 


**By the Rod of His 
Wrath” 


(Concluded m Page 


them, and one of these leads down a wide, 
handsome street out to the college. There 
the town often goes in its best bib and tucker 
to hear the lecturers whom Mrs. Markley 
feeds. Last winter one came who con- 
verted Dan Gregg—once Governor, but 
for ten years best known among us as the 
town infidel. The lecturer explained how 
matter had probably evolved from some 
one form—even the elements coming in a 
most natural way from a common source 
He made it plain how all matter is but a 
form of motion; that the atoms themselves 
are divided into ions and corpuscles, which 
are merely different forms of electrical mo- 


tion, and that all this motion seems to tend 
to one form, which is the spirit of the 
niverse. Dan said he had found God 


there, and, although the pious were shocked, 
in our office we were glad Dan had found his 
God anywhere; and while we were sitting 
in front of the office one fine evening this 
spring, looking at the stars and talking of 
Dan Gregg's God and ours, we began to 
wonder whether or not the God that is the 
spirit of things at the base of this material 
world might not be indeed the spirit that 
moves in men to execute His laws. Men 
in the colleges to-day think they have found 
the moving spirit of matter; but do they 
His wonderful being so well as the 
old Hebrew prophets knew it who wrote the 
Psalms and the Proverbs and the wisdom 
of the Great Book? And that brought us 
back to the old question about John Mark- 
ley. Was it God, moving in us, who pun- 
ished Markley ‘by the rod of His wrath, 


who used our hearts as wireless stations for 
His displeasure to travel through: or Was 
it the pees prejudice of a simple people? 
It was late when we broke up and left the 
office —Dan Gregg, Henry Larmy, the re- 


porter and old George And as we parted, 
looking up at the stars where our ways 
divided out under the elms, we heard, far 
up Exchange Street, the clatter of the me- 
chanical piano in the Markley home, and 
saw the Pigh windows glowing like lost 


souls in the night 
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Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle st Chicago ten free cople und the i rated booklet | 
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FOR: HOLLISTER, San cit Go y cash prizes each month Boy Department, 
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The Victor Talking Machines and Records 
were awarded the Gold Medal which is the 
first prize and the highest award over all 
other talking machines at the Lewis & 
Clark Portland Exposition, confirming the 
award of the First Prize at the St. Louis 
and Buffalo Expositions. 


Three Straight First Prizes 


Butfalo 1901 St. Louis 1904 ~— Portland 1905. 


Can this leave any possible doubt in your mind 
as to which talking machine is best? 


Prices $17, $22, $30, $40, $50, $60, $100. Write for Art Catalogue. 


New Monthly List of Records on sale at all Music 
Houses and Talking Machine Dealers, January 1, 1906 


Victor Talking Machine Company Camden, N. J. 





